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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Ava. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of 
_ onsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
: reap eos his goods are really worth the price asked 

or them. 


Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 
20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion. 
12 lines, Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 
will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 

rcent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 
per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
18 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 inser- 
tions, 20 per “cent; 9insertions, 25 per cent: 12 in- 
sertions, 3344 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page) 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 
9 insertions, per cent: 12 insertions, 40 yee | 2 
cent. A. I. ROOT. 
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ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Iam now booking orders for queens. 
I cull my queens as they hatch, is the 
reason my customers were so well 
pleased last year. Send me your ad- 
dress on postal. and get circular. Six 
for $5.00. J.T. WILSON, 
1tfad Mortonsville, Woodford Co., Ky. 


RUBBER STAMPS 


DATING, ADDRESSING, BUSINESS, 
LETTER HEADS, ETC. 














Address enly, like 
No. 1, $1.50; with bu- 
siness card, like No. 2, 
$2.00; with movable 
months and figures for 
dating, like No.3, $3.00. {/ 
Full outfit included— 
— ink, box, ete. 

ent by mail postpaid. 
Without ink and pads, 
50c less. 

Put your stamp -- 
every card, letter, 
per, k, or anyth aA 
else that you may send 
out by mail or express 
and you willsave your- No.2. 
self and all who do business with you “a worlu of 
trouble.” I know, you see. 

We have those suitable for Druggists, Grocery- 
men, Hardware Dealers, Dentists, &c.,&c. Send for 
Circular. A. L. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 








Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 30¢ per lb. cash, or 32c in trade for any 
quantity of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 38c per lb., or 43c, for best 
selected wax. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


P. S.—Uniless you put your name on the box, and 
tell how much you have sent, I can not hold myself 
wwe, foo ny for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 
eral thing tc send wax by Express. A. I. Roor. 


1883 -1883 


WANTED. 


ORDERS FOR EARLY ITALIAN QUEENS! 


Three fine imported queens, to breed from, and si) 
colonies of Italian bees. All will be devoted to 
queen-rearing. Single queen, $1.0u; 1t for $:!0.00. 


Send for catalogue of Bee * fixin’s Beeswux 
wanted. J.8. TADLOCK, 
212d Box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas. 


‘Oldest Bee Paper in America— Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 
MONTHLY EDITION, 32 pages, $1.00 a year. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Editor and Proprietor, 
925 West Madison Street, , Chicago, ill. 


ae Pisshitatian MachineS 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
UUK ONE- POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustrations see our Illustrated Catalogue 
of Apiarian Implements _ ROOT, N mailed on ap- 
plication. Medina, Ohio. 


Tae AB G or Bee CuntuRe, 


Bound in paper, mailed for $1.00. At wholesale, 
same price as GLEANINGS, (but will be sent to any 
postoftice singly), with which it may be elubbed. 
One copy, $1.00 ; 2 copies, $1.90; three copies, $2.75 ; 
five copies, $4. 00 : ten copies, $7.5 

The same, neatly bound in cloth, with the covers 
neatly embellished in embossing and gold, one copy, 
$1.25; 2 copies, $2.40; three copies, 50: five cop- 
ies, $5.25; ten copies, $10.00. If ordered by freight 
or express, the postage may be deducted, which wil! 
be 12c on the beok in paper, and 15c each, on the 
book in cloth. 


as Manual in paper or cloth at the same price as 
v0ve. 
A. 1. neve Medina, O. 








ma eqremeen gece ogee 


CLUBBING ‘LIST. 
We will send GLEANINGS— 


With The American Bee Journal ($2 00)..... 2 75 
*“* The Bee-Keeper’s Magazine eee 2 
‘** The Bee-Keeper’s Exchange (1 00)..... 1 W 
“ The Bee-Keeper’s Guide ae oak 1 40 
* The Kansas Bee-Keeper C pais 1 50 
“ All of the above Journals ................. 6 00 

With American Agriculturist al = jieacaweks 2 26 

British Bee Journal OP ic le kk ke 1 75 
* Prairie Farmer C a, TES 2% 
** Rural New Yorker OB 8 00 
*“ Scientific American ee 3 i) 
“ Fruit Recorder and Cottage 9 pag (ql 00) 1 75 
“ U.S. Official Postal Guide (1 50)......... 2 25 
“ Sunday School Times, ane tag @ Ws vives 2 25 


[Above rates include all postage.] 
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| 
Contents of this Number. | any ot the following departments, ge 


| price of 20 cents each inse n, or $2.00 per year. 


1883 GLEANINGS 











x= 











INDEX OF DEPARTMENTS. | 
Bee Botany......-.seeeseecess tis a oonpl Department . as <5 | 
see Ent meaiony Wasbsceneatac votes and Queries............ 467 | $1 00 
Blasted Hopes ase ied 7 | Obituary fe saveuwwedese 448 | e ueens. 
Editorials .... ‘3 3 Re pmindery .........-.. | 
Forgettery. “Be Re aects Encouraging | Names inserted in this department the first time with- 
Heads of Grain os PEN pnd caervesevess a 
H pene ’ re ee TE Pc eee 2 | The Growlery............... - Outcharge. After, 20c each insertion, or $2,00 per year. 
Humbugs and Swindles ..... re 33 Tobacco Column............+ 472 | — 

Those whose names type! below agree to furnish 

INDEX OF HEADS OF GRAIN, NOTES AND QUERIES, | [talian queens for $1,00 each, under the following 





AND OTHER SHORT ARTICLES. conditions: No guarantee is to be assumed of purity, 
or anything of the kind, only that the queen be reared 








\ BC’s Troubles. ....437 | Fr’s, Wired, for Nat. Combs.457 
\bsconding, To Prevent....461 | Harrison’s,G. W., Letter ae A from a choice, pure mother, and had commenced to 
\piary, Floating............+ 474 | Harris’ Letter from Ga..... 445 lay when they were shipped. They also agree to re- 
Apiary, Fieyhiey = basse ov = sa wont A = Case...445 | turn the money at any time when customers become 
Apiary, To Build up......... 45x ving Bees Five Times . AAT 
Api ; ~y, A Successful House.468 | Hiving where they Cluster 447 | impatient of such delay as may be unavoidable. 
\piary, Oar Own ..448 | Hives, The Wood for........ 439 Bear in mind that he who sends the best queens, 
Apis ary, La 7 in - 452 Ng 8, 7 me | -.- wtteeees oe put up most neatly and most securely, will probably 
Attachm’s be ves, rs ‘otto ; » , 

Lower Story = Hive, Working for Extr’r 441 receive the most orders. Special rates for warranted 





Banner Apiary 33 | Honey from Apple ......... 456 | and tested queens, furnished on application to any 
Hepeensts, cniggalihiactty 451, 456, 462 Honey, 24 Tons in 1883...... 439 | of the parties. Names with *, use an imported queen 
6 









Ree Disease, A Ne ‘sapeesst* 461 Honey Vinegar... . : mother. If the queen arrives dead, notify us and 
i Cul om te Flan ag | Money in Out Aviaries 4 we will send you another. Probably none will be 
tees, How Far they Work. 464 | Honey, New, by the Ton....455 | Sent for $1.00 before July Ist, or after Nov. If want- 
Bees, Uniting.............0+. 463 | Horsemint......... .......-+ 468 | ed sooner, Or later, see rates in price list. 

Bees, POTGAMM 6c oso cccscesces 457 | Hound’s-Tongue............ 44 

Bees, How Many in Hiveful. 58 Hybrids, Handling . ......438 | *A. I, Root, Medina, Ohio. 

Bees, Speed of................ 456 | Ital. Queens in Log Gums. ..460 *H. H. Brown Light Street, Columbia Co., Pa. RL 
Bees, Length of Flight...... “3 Langstroth’s Letter.. . 441 *Pail L. Vi llo B 1 Goul La. ttd 
Bees, Prep. for Shipment... .440 | Mosquito-hawks..... 2-463 7 aul b. Vialion, bayou Ba, 

Bees, Uniting................ 456 | Peace in Affliction. . 462 8S. F. Newman, Norwalk, Huron Co., O. tttd 
Bees on Lilac.........-..2.++: 467 | Pollen, White....... - 467 *Wim. Ballantine, Sago, Musk. Co., oO. "tfd 
Bees and Temperance SEE = — Apology baie tise ' - | *D A. McCord, Oxford, Butler Co., O 

Bees in Woods..............- 4 ueen-cells, how Destroyed.46 + ? 7% _ 

Bees and MRE 265, 5 on os 447 | Queen Stinging Workers....456 | *Chas. K. Mitchell, Hawkinsville, Pulaski Co., on 


Bees Hanging on Outside. ..460 | Queens that are not Quee ns.468 | 
Bees Carrying Leaves. .....457 | Queens, Cost of Importing. 468 *J. S. Tadlock, box 42, Luling, Caldwell Co., Texas. 
Bees after Honey Season ..440 | Queens, Two in a Hive. .440, 449 | 


Beginner’s Troubles... .438, 443 | Queens, Color of Imported..463 *Dr. A. BR. Mason, Wagon Works, Lucas Co., O. 2-8 
. . * i , , ‘ -% . 





















Blood’s Device for Bars.....443 | Queens, Clipped ES PGeteaeee ce 450 
Boardman’s Portrait........ 437 | Queens, To Cateh........... 63 *Jas.O Facey. New Hamburg, Ont., Can. Ttfd 
Burr-flower........eseeeeeeees 453 | Queens Wrong End up..... 464 F. J. Wardell, Urichsville, Tuse. Co., O. eo 
Clover, Sweet “rat | Secalers reltiwnen Filed. ase *S- C. Perry, Portland, tonia Co., Mich. itfd 
Clover, Big Yield... ........ 459 | Simp: Hives, Two-story......497 *J. H. Reed, Orleans, Orange Co., Ind. Ttfd 
Combs, Attachment of .438 | Smoker, Our Cold-Blast... .-473 M. Iabell, Norwich, Chen. Co., N. Y. 4-9 
( ‘onvention, Toronto. ...-.-.458 Sunday 4 ar ming. sens oo *O. C. Vaughn, Columbia, Maury Co., Tenn. 4-8 
CYGQHEE Dee Be wd vecvevesnacs 458 | Swarms ust’g Togethe r. A * . # 
Cypsand Holy-Lands........ 438 | Swarms, New, Absconding. .456 mo w. Keeran, Bloomington, McLean Co., Ill. By 9 
DOOUGGMBa. ite cctad'bis ddoreess 450 | Swarms, Two in a Hive. 473 Oliver Hoover. Clyde, Sandusky Co., O, 5-10 
Drones, Where shall we get.462 | Sw’g without Clus’g. .. 458, 464 *Ila Michener. Low Banks, Ont., Can. 5-10 
Drones, White-headed...... 460 | Swarming in the Rain.......458 *D. G. Edmiston, Adrian, Len. Co., Mich. 8tfd 
Eggs, Bees Stealing........ 457 | Swa rming when Cloudy... 467 *F. G. Cartland, High Point, Guilford Co., N.C. "tfd 
Entrances, Upper. oA + Bageor, TO. vcccccecss 449 * - 
Entrances, Extra 449 | Trains, Speed of aetna ips 435, 464 Jas. A. Nelson, L. box 83, Wyandott, Wy. Co., Kan. 
Pies Que =. are wide 459 ba allon’s Apiar xR 435, 436 6-5 
n., Drone, for Sections. ..445 | ax-raising, ‘Artif c ia osciue *S. P. Roddy, Mechanicstown, Fred. Co., Md 1-8 
Feeding, Judiciou :.453 | West Indies .. .. 2 re” ee Ps 2 mar be m7 ” - 
Figwort........0.-- 451 | Wilkin’s Report..0000000201. aso | 4*Wm. K. Deisher, Kutztown, Berks Co., Pa. —_ 8-10 
Flanagan’s Vi .. 474 | Wintering in Te nnessee... .439 
Florida........ oe «+0468. WOOd-DOTErS .......5- sess 459 
Foul BeOG6. si vesasavesscncene 446 | World, Seeing the....... .. 444 








Hive Manufacturers. 


| Who agree to make such hives, and at the prices 
named, as those described on our circular. 
4 A. I. Root, Medina, Ohio. 


TWO-HORSE-POWER ENGINE AND BOILER. P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, Iberville Par., La. 7tfd 

In good running order, as good as new. Has heen L. E. Mercer, Lenox, Taylor Co., Iowa. 4-3 
run about four months; is first-class in every res- 
pect. But my business has gone heyond its capaci- 


vues ave more mover: Write tor fWiher | BPE VEEDERG? SUPPLIES, 


I will also sell 20 colonies of hybrid bees, warrant- 
« — gp pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
biieity 10- + a hy heros ap AN per ocemay, 1 Ole | . : sae — nea te oe cap so nr 
- r e flat. 60 cts. eac angstroth winter-protector, 
8tfd A. B. OSBUN, Spring Bluff, Adams Co., Wis. | in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots, $1.75, all in the 


flat. Manufactured of good pine lumber. Work- 
BEES FOR SALE. __ svc "tncscciien “orgies tetions! aed roundn 
40 COLONIES in SIMPLICITY and HEDDON HIVES. Saseatnsie to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont. Go., Mich. 
The bees are Italian and bybrids; more than half | 
the combs are built on foundation in wired frames. 2 FULL COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES IN 


cS}. C. KNOWLES, 8-9d | Simplicity hives, full stores and young queen; 
PORTLAND, - = MEIOS CO., - - OHIO. — ee ti REED, ORLEANS, IND. 


ww 3 pe 


OLY-LAND QUEENS - BY RETURN MATL. 


Wh=tttt ina iets TO 25 COLONIES OF ITALIAN BEES 
8d I. 8B. G00D, Tullahoma, Tenn. | FOR SALE CHEAP. 


FOR THIS MONTH ONLY! | Address £, J, 6. TROXELL, Ft. Seneca, Seneca 00., Ohio, 8d 


All the bees ina L. colony, $2.50; Hybrid queen, 50 | 
cts.; untested, E>: tested, $2.00. EGS SIZE 
Bd Speen iS vanceburg, Ky. | Ker FOR nw NCO, TOLEDO, 0 







































ORCS Ft MOET 3 am 
sya -syegenninenmnentorets silaneualininstsananliatphtnetr nit te: sementi =— 3 
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At Kansas (tity, Mo..) 
T BREED PURE ITALIAN BEES FOR SALE. 


Dollar Queens, after June....................... 1 00 

Tested queens double the above price. 

Bees per % ib., same price as dollar queens. 

I warrant my dollar queens to be purely mated. I 
do not know that I have a single dissatistied cus- 
tomer; but if there are any such, and they will write 
me in regard to the matter, I will do the best that I 
can to render satisfaction. 
3tfd E. M. HAYHURST, P. 0. Box, 1131. 


VANDERVORT COMB FOUNDATION, 
ITALIAN, CYPRIAN, and HOLY -LAND QUEENS. 


I. L. SCOFIELD, 3-8d 
CHENANGO BRIDGE, - BROOME CO., - N. Y. 


SAV E MONEY! 4 








Nuclei, 3-frame and tested queen - - - $3 50 
Nuclei, 3-frame, untested ” - - - 300 
Nuclei, 4-frame and tested “ ete ~ 4 50 
Nuclei, 4-frame, untested ‘“ - - - 400 
Tested queens, after May 15 #0 - 2 00 
Untested queens, after May 15 - - - 100 
Full colonies in Simplicity hives, - - - 8 00 


Will ship full colonies in April. I will guarantee 
every thing I send out to be first-class. 
3tfd DAN WHITE, New London, ere ., 0. 


MUTH’S 
HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE HIVES, 
HONEY SECTIONS, &c., Kc. 


Apply to CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. 8.—Send Stamp of 10c for *‘ Practical Hints to 
Bee-keepers.” Itfd 


THE VERY BEST 


Italian «md Holy-Land Queens; also Apiarian Supplies 
at prices to suit the times. Circular free. 
GEO. H. saiacteeinces x pe PINE PLAINS,N.Y. 








FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUN- 

dation.—High side-walls, 4 to 14 square 

feet to the lb. Circular and samples 

free. J.VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

4tfd Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TIN POINTS. 
Price, 20 cts. for 1000, by express; by mail, 30 cts. 
5tfd W.C. GILLETTE, Le Roy, Genesee Co., N. Y. 


VON DORN'S FOUNDATION | 


GIVES SATISFACTION. 
Recommendation: 300 per cent increase in sales in 


1882. BEESWAX WANTED. Send for circular. 
3tfd M. C. VON DORN, 820 S. AVE., OMAHA, NEB. 


TH BE 


British Bee Journal. 


The British Bee Journal is now mailed to our ad- 
dress in pack S,semi-monthly. In order to dispose 
of them, we offer them at present at $1.00 per year, 
postage paid, beginning Jan., 1883. Will guarantee 
safe arrival of every number. 

AL ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

















DADANT'S FOUNDATION. 


——UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. — 
Nothing is better; your fdn. suits exactly. 
Cincinnati, O., Oct. 23, 1882. CuAs. F. Mutu. 
The finest and brightest I ever saw. 

Adamsville, O., March, 1882. GREEN R. SHIRER. 
Best I have used; no breaking down; bees take it 
readily. W. B. SPENCE, Sidney, Ohio, Aug. 31, 1882, 
I like it better than any offered by dealers. 
Baltimore, Md., Jan. 24, 1882. C. H. LAKE. 
It is the nicest I have used. D, KEYEs. 
Louisville, Ky., June 20, 1882. 
It is the best I ever saw. 
Racine, Wis., July 19, 882. 
Willing to pay 2 2 cts. per lb. more than for any | 
have seen. F. WILcox, Mauston, Wis., Mar. 23, 182. 
The most perfect article that I have seen. 
Christianburg, Ky. . W. DEMAREE. 
Very well satisfied. Bees worked on it finely. 
Aven, St. Genevieve Co., Mo. Wm. BLOoom. 
Have used about 75 Ibs. from , but L prefer 
yours. Rev. W. BALLANTINE, Sago, Ohio. 
Your foundation is the best. J. W. PORTER. 
Charlottesville, Va., March 25, 1882. 
H. W. Funk. 


The nicest I ever received. 

Bloomington, Ul. 

Your fdn. beats them all. Bees draw it out fast- 
er. Jos. CROWDEN, Remington, Ind. 

Ahead of any fdn. maker of baer world. 

Borodino. N. Y. . M. DOOLITTLE. 

I concluded to send to you, poh if express is 
higher. Council Grove, Kan. D. T. NORTON. 

] never saw any nicer. G. TISDALE. 

Westfield, N. Y., March 31, 1882. 

Better than any I have ever had. J. B. MASON. 

Mechanic’s Falls, Me. 

Well pleased with the foundation. 

Council Bend, Ark. Geo. B. PETERS. 

We are working on a new set of machinery 
made expressly for us. But, friends, remember that, 
to fill all the orders, we need wax; and if you have 
some, please write us. We will pay a high price for 
it. Send for our retail or wholesale circular, with 
samples free. bee ® Sell also colonies, queens, and 
supplies. HAS. DADANT & SON, 
2tfd HAMILTON. eommatzn ne CO., p hk, 


GEORGE W. BAKER, 


Lewisville, Henry Co., Ind. 


Has 3000 New Illustrated Cir- 
culars (to give away) of 


ITALIAN BEES, QUEENS, 
Plymouth Rock & Brown Leghorn Fowls. 
EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Also Extractors, Honey - Knives, 
Smokers, ete., ete. 3-2d 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly Italian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colo- 
nies. For quality and purity, my stock of bees can 
not be excelled in the United States. I make a 
specialty of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. 

ry it. If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, 
send for my new Circular, containing directions for 
introducing ——. remarks on the new races o} 
a &e. pote 

DR. J. P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


GEO. WUSTUM. 











L. E, MERGER, 


—oF— 


LENOX, IOWA, 
Breeds Pure Italian Bees and Queens for sale; Man- 
ufactures the Root Chaff Hive, the Standard Lang- 
stroth Hive, and the Mercer Chaff Hive. Sections, 
dovetailed or all-in-one-picce. furnish every thing 
needed torun a first-class apiiry. Satisfaction guar- 
- or money refunded. Circular and — 
ree, 7 
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Bingham Smokers 


PER MAIL, POSTPAID. 


The Doctor Smoker, 3% x14-in. stove, wide shield $2 S 
Conqueror 3x14 4- 17% 
Large bes 21 x12- 1 nO 
Extra 2x12- “ 
Plain 2x12, narrow shield 
Little Wonder “ 1%x x10. 65 
Bingham & Hetherington’s Vecdinitne wails. 115 

Our smokers all burn sound wood, and do not go 
out. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 

Address BINGHAM & mar ery 

icfd ABRONIA, MICH. 


The Excelsior Poultry Yards 


are always well stocked with Pure-Bred Poultry and 
Italian Bees; Extractors, Foundation, Hives, etc., 


“ 
a) 
“ 


for sale, Job Printing of every description done | 


cheap for cash. Cireulars free, 
Address J.T. FLETCHER, West Monterey, 
12-9d Clarion Co., Pa. 


ATTENTION! 





FULL COLONIES OF BEES, NUCLEI, QUEENS, FOUNDATION, | 


SECTIONS, SMOKERS, HIVES, AND ALL APIARIAN IMPLE- 
MENTS CONSTANTLY ON HAND. FULL COLONIES AND 
NUCLEI A SPECIALTY. SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


AND PRICE LIST TO 
FLANACAN & ILLINSKI, 


BELLEVILLE, ST. CLAIRCO., ILL. | 
6-12d 


BOX 819. 


AVE YOUR FOWLS. 
AVE TIME and MONEY. 


FANCY POULTRY, POULTRY POWDER, 
ITALIAN BEES, BEE- HIVES, &C. 
For circulars, address 
LL. iINDES, lenshee Ashland Co., 


6tfing 
J. RR. 


JUST OUT! 


New Circular, and price list of Bees, Queens, and 
TENCILS for bee-keepers’ u-e. 49d 
30S. M. BROOKES, COLUMBUS, BARTHOLOMEW C0., INDIANA. 


PATENT FON. MILLS. 6-inch, $10.00, 


10-inch, $15.00. 
M.C. PELHAM, “Maysville, Ky. 


Perry’s Price List 


OF 


PURE ITALIAN BEES AND QUEENS, 


See page 228, present volume. Am prepared to fill 
all orders on short notice. 


S. C. PERRY, 
PORTLAND, Ionta Co., Micu. 


BARNES’ 


Patent Foot and Steam Power 
Machinery. Complete outfits for 
j Actual work-shop business. Lathes 
for Wood or Metal. Circular Saws, 
Scroll Saws, Formers, Mortisers, 
Tenoners, etc., etc. Machines on 
trial if desired. Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price List Free. 
~F.& JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, bed g Co., Hlinois. 
No. 2009 Main S litfd 


COOkK’s BRUSSEL 
FOR GETTING BEES OFF THE COMBS. 

Sample brush, 18¢e.; % dozen, 90c.; 1 dozen, $1.65. 
See advertisement in June GLEANINGS, page 333. 
You will throw away the asparagus-tops, etc., when 
you use one of our manufactured brushes a ‘day or 
two. T, J, COOk, NEWPOINT, DECATUR CO., IND, 8tfd 


Ohio. 


Headquarters wm South, 


FOR THE SALE AND MANUFACTURE OF 


TBEE-KEEPERS’ I SUPPLIES. I 








Root’s Simplicity, and V. D.-N. kives, frames, sec- 
tions, foundation, etc.; Italian queens and early 4- 
frume nuclei a speciality. See advertisement in Jan- 
uary, 1883, GLEANINGS; and for further particulars, 
send for my Illustrated Catalogue. 

25 cents cash, or 27 cents trade paid for beeswax. 


}P. in. VIALLON, 


itfd BAYOU GOULA, La. 


- FOR THE  ~—~- 
OLD RELIABLE 


BEE-SMOKERS 


or Uneapping - Knives, 
Send card for circular to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
ABRONIA, MICH.  3-tfd 


Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 15, 1882. 
Cyprians C onquered.— All summer long it has 
becn “ which and t’othet’’ with me and the Cyprian 
| colony of bees [ have; but at last [I am ‘“ boss;” 
| Bingham’s Conqueror Smoker did it. If you want 
lots of smoke just at the right time, get a Conqueror 
| Smoker of Bingham & Hetherington. 
Respectfully, G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


HOLY - LAND 


CYPRIAN QUEENS 





AND 


Farm Implements! 


T havea fine lot of pure Holy-Land and Cyprian 
queens which | will sell for one-fourth more than 
Root sclls his Italians. Also a tew pure Albinos; 
they are light-colored, and very gentle. 

[keep on hand, and ean ship from the factories 
where made, a stock of Farm Implements, a two- 
horse corn-planter, with drill attachment; one-horse 
corn-drills that will plant in hills; a steel-toothed 
harrow in three sections, with lever to clear from 
trash, or pass over obstacles: spring-tooth harrows; 
common harrows, with 40 or 50 teeth; sulkey hay- 
rakes; sulkey cultivators, plow-sulkeys, etc. Send 
for Circular. tf 


H. B. HARRINGTON, Medina, 0 


“BEE-HIVES FOR SALE! 


I manufacture every thing needed by bee-keepers, 
made of wood, not patented. I make Simplicity and 
Langstreth hives a specialty. My work is as good 
as the best, and my prices always please my custom- 
ers. Send postal card for my illustrated catalogue. 
4tfd H. F. SHADBOLT, 

WINOOSKI, - - SHEBOYGAN CO., - - WISCONSIN. 


HOLY-LAND QUEENS. 


Dollar se single queen, $1.00; six, $5.50; 
twelve, $10,00. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
7-8d JACOB B. GOOD, Nappaneo, Elkhart Co. Tad. 


hook: 


A Perfect MORSE Telegraph Instrument for 
beginners. Send for catalogue. 
5 Wd P. B. KINGSLEY, Greeneville, Greene Co., Tenn. 
END postal for my 20-page price list of Italian, 
Cyprian, and <n amas Bees, Nuclei, Queens, 
and Aplaree. Supplie 
4tfd H, H BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa, 
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Honey Column. 


Under this head will be inserted, free of charge, the names of 
all those having honey to sell, as ‘well as those wanting to buy. 
Please mention how Tauch, what kind, and prices, as far as pos- 
sible. Asa ety thing, I would not advise you to send your 
honey awa. sold on commission. If near home, where 
aoe can loo ear itis often a very good way. By all means, 

evelop your home market. For 25 cents we Zan furnish little 
boards to hang ~ a in panied. IF dooryara, with the words, ‘* Honey 
for Sale,’’ neat! wanted by mail, 10 cents extra for 
pesmage. «Boos and Queens for Sale,’’ same 
price. 














CITY MARKETS. 

CLEVELAND.—Honey. — New honey is beginning to 
come, and with it a fair demand is noticeable. Best 
white 1-lb. sections of the new crop sell’ at 18 to 20 c.; 
no 2-Ibs. new received. O14 2-lb. sections are selling 
at 15 cts. Old extracted, in bblis., has ali been closed 
out at 8 to 9 cts. 

Beeswax, none in market. A. C. KENDEL. 

Cleveland, O., July 19, 1883. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey.—The first receipts of new 
comb honey within the past day or two ure very fine, 
and sold at 20 cts. per lb., readily. The old stock is 
well cleared off, only a small quantity of poor and 
dark left; hence quotations for choice may be con- 
sidered for new. Comb,in small sections, 19@20c. 
Comb, in large sections, 16@18e. ——- in cans, 
1 1@12e. A. V. BISHOP. 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 16, 1883. 


Detroit. — Honey.—The honey market is ¢ till un- 
changed and lifeless. A good article is quoted at 15 
@16 cts.; but little is offered, and almost none want- 
ed. Beeswax, scarce and firm at 28@30 cents. 

Detroit, Mich., July 24, 1883. A. B. WEED. 

CINCINNATI. — Honey. —The demand for extracted 
honey is very slow for the last two or three weeks. 
Only occasional sales are made. Arrivals are boun- 
tiful, a large crop having been raised all over the 
country. !t brings 7@9 cts. on arrival. Prices may 
be brought to a point from which they will be 
hard to recover. Comb honey brings H4@I6 cts., 
with nodemand. Arrivals of waz are fair, and de- 
mand is good at 32 cts. 

Please state that we are of 2-Ib. square honey-jars of 
green giass, and that we will have a new supply 
after Sept. Ist. We havea full supply of flint jars, 
which are only $1.00 higher per gross than jars of 
green glass. Cuas. F. MUTH. 

Cincinnati, O., July 21, 1883. 

CaIcaco.—Honey.—The new crop is coming into 
market very freely for the season of the year. 
Sales are being made at a wider range of prices than 
usual; 1-lb. comb, when perfect, 18c.; imperfect, 15@ 
lie.; 2-lb. combs, 15@16 c.; Extracted is slow sale at 

resent, owing toits being in many instances unripe. 

les at 8and 10c. Beeswax 0@35c. 

Chicago, [ll., July 26, 1883. R. A. BURNETT. 


I have for sale one barrel of fruit-blossom and 
clover honey, and three barrels of white-clover and 
basswood. Itis ripe and nice. If you want it, send 
barrels, and I will pay freight one way. 

St. Johns, Mich., J July 26, 1883. M.S. PRAY. 


I have for sale a fine lot of clover and linn honey, 
—_ of ’83; honey warranted of best quality, and 
wel ripened. Price 10 Jags per pound. 

Ada, Ohio, July 20, 1 J. B. MURREY. 


I have for sale some extracted honey of different 
eo. and also some white-clover and basswood. 
much do I hear for it? O. L. MILLER. 
Delta, O., July 26, 1883. 


Would you want any honey? If so, what will you 
pay? Ihave got nearly a barrel. 

Delta, O., July 24, 1883. HERMAN MILLER. 

(We have all the honey we can dispose of at pres- 
ent, friend H.] 


I have 2% barrels of honey on band which | want 
tosell. It is fall honey. My — is so poor that 
I can not do much business. I will deliver it on 
board the carstat Pewamo for 8 cts. per Ib., or less, 
if it is not worth that;?lifullibbl., 3 haif-barrels. 

Sethton, Miob., June 4, 1883, D, GARDNER. 








Five hundred pounds white-clover honey for sale 
in 100-Ib. tubs. Address Wan. DeWorta. 
Bordentown,N.J. | 


Who can deliver me about 10 gallons of pure ex- 
tracted white-clover honey here the cheapest? 
Would like to see sample. No extracted honey 
around here. Want to give it a retail trial in our 
(Keller & Kline) store. HENRY KELLER, 

Wrightsville, York Co., Pa., July 17, 1883. 





Wax is now down to 28 cts. cash, or 30 cts. trade; 
and fdn. after Aug Ist, will be at the same price it 
was before it went up on the 14th of March at mid- 
night. I presume it will be safe to let the price 
down without any such ‘“*ceremony” as we had in 
raising itup. Average wax for sale at 34 cts. 


Wnro has not been troubled by tipping over his 
ink-bottle? We have just got some neat strong ones 
made of glass; they hold ink so you can easily get 
it with a pen as long as there is a drop in them. 
You can not speil the pen by pushing it to the bot- 
tom, either, for the point touches a rubber cork. 
And when you want to shut it up to keep the dust 
out, just set it upside down. If you want to give it 
to the baby to play with, you can do 80, and it wont 
hurt him, nor will he hurt the ink. Price 35 cts.; 
by mail, 50. 


Onze of the bee-friends, whose name IT have forgot- 
ten, has invented a most ingenious letter-clip, or 
file, for papers. It will file any number of papers or 
letters in on order, according to the dates re- 
ceived — holds them securely, and yet you can in 
an instant open it like a book, separate any letter 
without tearing or mutilation, and when you are 
through with it you can put it back in its place, and 
you don’t have to lift those over it off from the wires 
either. It isa most convenient thing for any one 
who has much correspondence, and wants to keep 
his papers in proper order. Price 50 cts.; by mail, 
16 ets. more. We have purchased a lot for our bee- 
keeping friends. We will have an engraving of it 
next month. 


— HONEY LABELS, 


Labels for Extracted Honey, size ~— need. 
in blue and bronze, or in two colors, 1000, $2.25: 500, 
$1.50. Same, gummed, 1000, $2.50; 500, $1.75. White 
paper, black ink, 1000, $2.00; 600, $1.50. Labels for 
Muth honey-jars, same price. 

Labels for sections, gummed, 2 colors, or blue and 
pronae, 1000, $2.15: 500, $1.60. Ungummed, 1000, 

2.00; 500, $1.50. Black ink on white paper, 1000, 
i 75: 500, ‘$i. 25. 

Labels 14x24, gummed, 250, 50c; 500, 75c, 1000, 
$1.00. The ‘above prices include your name and 
source of honey. 


ALL LABELS SENT POSTPAID BY MAIL. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOK OF JOB PRINTING. 


GEO. M. GRAY, MEDINA, 0. 


Our friend “ George” has, as you see,“ swarmed out,” and 
started a shop for himself. 'We ‘take pleasure in recommend- 
ing him to our bee-friends. A. 1. Root. 


DOOLITTLE 


Believes queens reared from 
cells produced by natural 
swarming are superior to 
any; hence rears the most 
of his queens that way. As 
such queens cost more, the 
= is consequently a little 

igher. 

Tested Queens (Italian) i 00 

Untested Queens (Italian) 1.50 

The tested are in every res- 
pect such as I use for breed- 
ing purposes. If you want a 
first-class queen, address 

c. M. DOOLITTLE, 

Berodino, Onon. Co.,N. Y- 
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NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 


No. 45. 
MR. ALLEY’S BOOK ON < QUEEN: REARING. 


fp. ALLEY has very kindly sent me his new 
Wy Aa book, ** The New Method of Queen-Rearing;”’ 
= and, with his consent, I will tell what I think 
of it. It is well bound, well printed on good paper, 
and well illustrated; but I consider the price too 
high. One dollar would be about right. Mr. Alley 
uses small frames, about 5 inches square, for his 
nuclei, For one reason, I should like this, as there 
would be more spaces between the combs, for the 
amount of comb used, than if larger combs were 
used, and thus fewer bees could care for more brood; 
but, aside from this, I should not like the arrange- 
ment. I can never consent to have two sizes of 
frames in one apiary; it brings in too many “traps 
and calamities.” To get these small frames stocked 
with bees and brood is too much trouble; and to 
get the bees back into full colonies, upon large 
frames, in the fall, is too much trouble. Mr. A. tells 
us how to stock these nuclei by driving the bees 
from a box hive, cutting up the comb and fitting it 
into the small frames. A pint of bees is given each 
nucleus, and they are confined 48 hours. How he 
gets bees and brood for them when frame hives are 
used, he does not say. Does he proceed in the same 
manner? How much neater and quicker it is to 
simply take full-sized frames filled with brood, and 
covered with bees, and carry to the nucleus hives! 
I was almost persuaded last winter to adopt Mr. 
Heddon’s style of nucleus (see page 74); but as I 





thought t it allover while on my homeward ina, I con- 
cluded it was *‘too many oats for a shilling,” and 
that when I had to use a different-sized frame for 
my nuclei than I did for my full colonies, I should 
quit the business. When full-sized frames are used, 
the nuclei can be made quite strong, and will store 
considerable honey. If in a locality where there 
was but little honey to gather, and queen-rearing 
was made a specialty, there would then be some ex- 
cuse for using small frames for nuclei; but even 
then I would have all my frames about 8 in. square, 

Mr. A. keeps his breeding queens in miniature 
hives, as he considers the risk of killing them, in 
securing eggs as too great,if kept in full colonies. 
One must be very careless indeed to kill queens 
while securing eggs. I have yet to kill a queen 
while hindling the bees. He objects to taking eggs 
from standard combs, as it mutilates them. Of 
course, it does; but the bees soon fill the holes again. 

Mr. A. places much importance upon the ease 
with which the exact date of the laying of eggs can 
be determined when the queen is kept in a nucleus, 
With his method of queen-rearing this is of impor- 
tance; but where a lamp nursery is used, and the 
cells are removed 3 or 4 days before they hatch, it 
amounts to nothing. He says that a queen is al- 
most certain to lay at once in a comb inserted in a 
nucleus, while it may be 3 or 4 days before she lays 
in a comb inserted in a full colony; and, to a certain 
extent, I agree with him. I keep the colonies con- 
taining my breeding queens rather weak, and well 
supplied with empty combs; thus the queen is al- 
most certain to be laying in some of them, I sanc- 
tion his advice to use strong colonies for cell-building, 
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Instead of drumming out the bees, taking away 
the queen, keeping them shut up 10 or 12 hours, and 
then giving them eggs, I prefer taking away their 
queen and unsealed brood, and then giving them a 
comb of eggs, the oldest of which are just begin- 
ning to hatch, cutting a few holes to give the bees 
better opportunities to build cells. I doubt not but 
that friend A. rears good queens by his method; but 
there is too much “ fussing’’ about it, and I don’t 
wonder that he can not afford to rear queens for 
$1.00. It would be less work to rear queens under 
the “swarming impulse’’ than it would with the 
Alley method; and queens reared under the swarm- 
ing impulse are usually considered good enough for 
anybody. 

Friend A. has his cells built in rows. Now, this is 
convenient, I admit; but with me it would “‘ cost 
more than it comes to.”” I donot destroy more than 
a dozen cells, by cutting them open when built close 


together, in rearing 500 queens. Are those dozen | 


cells worth all the “fuss and bother’’? I put the 
frame of comb upon which the cells are built into 
the lamp nursery, let the young queens hatch out 
when they get ready, and then introduce them to 
nuclei. By examining the nursery every hour or 
two during the day, and holding the cells up to the 
lamp light, about 9 o’clock P.M., and putting each 
cell that shows signs of hatching, in a cage by itself, 
not more than another dozen of cells are lost in 
rearing 500 queens. Perhaps friend A. would con- 
sider this too much ** fussing;’’ but no more, I fancy, 
than his plan of cutting out cells and putting them 
into a queen nurscry in the center of a colony of 
bees. His advice to feed when forage is scarce is 
good. 

He condemns lamp nurseries in unmeasured 
terms, calls them artificial devices, and adds that, 
“When one digresses from the paths of nature, in 
this business, the more unsuecessful will he be.”’ 
How would this method of reasoning apply to friend 
Alley’s method of queen-rearing? What one step in 
his method is not artificial? Do not infer that I think 
his method will produce inferior queens; for, as I 
have said before, I think it will produce good queens; 
but to argue that some method is inferior because 
artificial, when the methods advocated are also arti- 
ficial, is, to say the least, inconsistent. My lamp 
nursery contains four pailfuls of water; is kept in 
a close room on the north side of the shop, and I can 
eontrol the heat so that it does not vary 5°. The 
heat inside a bee-hive varies much more than this, 
as I have learned by placing a thermometer in the 
hive. 

I agree with friend A., that virgin queens can be 
introduced to both nuclei and full colonies, as I in- 
troduce hundreds of them every season; but toleave 
the bees queenless three days before introducing the 
queens is unnecessary and unwise, unless no honey 
is coming in, and then it would be advisable to feed; 
and then, as when honey is coming in, virgin queens 
can be introduced at the same time that the laying 
queens are removed; at least that is my experience, 
and the three days’ time gained more than compen- 
sate for the occasional queens that will be killed. 

Friend A.’s assertions, that his queens are “ rear- 
ed in full colonies, and none are ever queenless,”’ is mis- 
leading, to say the least; for the colonies are queen- 
less while building queen-celis. I like his plan of 
allowing the same bees to build only one lot of cells, 
and then shaking them down in front of a hive con- 
taining the combs from which the bees have just 





been removed for cell-building, and then giving 
them the queen from this same colony. 

The queen progeny of some queens, 80 says friend 
A., is much more liable to be lost when upon their 
“wedding trip” than that of others. This is some- 
thing I have never noticed; but if such is the case I 
can readily see its importance. He places great im- 
portance upon leaving none but the best of drones 
in the apiary. With this I heartily agree. I also 
agree with the following: ‘“ An inferior queen, in 
gnawing through, leaves a little ragged hole, instead 
of cutting a large clean cap.”’ Friend A. says that 
queens of medium size are generally best; that color 
or size has no effect on their fertility; that an ex- 
perienced breeder can judge of the quality of queens 
before they hatch; that cells having a blunt point 
and thin walls generally contain poor queens; that 
queens that delay long in becoming fertile will not 
prove of first quality, to all of which I agree. Friend 
A. considers the Syrians the best. for cell-building, 
and the Italians the poorest, and I shall not dispute 
him. I also agree with him in thinking that queens 
should be reared from the egg. Friend A. gives 
some excellent hints in regard to the care required 
in handling queen-cells; in fact, it is the best advice 
upon this subject that I have ever seen. Several of 
‘“‘us breeders” have noticed that queens taken 
from full colonies do not bear transportation so 
well as those taken from nuclei, and that queens 
that have been caged a day or two also go safer; 
well, friend A. has tried caging the queens from full 
colonies in his nursery a few days before shipping, 
and has found it an advantage. 

He thinks tested queens should be tested for the 
qualities instead of the “ stripes”’ of their progeny. 
Here, again, we agree; but when he condemns “ dol- 
lar queens ”’ in such severe terms, we do not agree; 
but I have not the space here to go into any argu- 
ment upon the subject; besides, I have time and 
again given my views upon this subject. He says, 
“Clear honey can not be safely fed, no matter how 
much precaution is taken, and should not be used, 
even though the honey costs nothing, and sugar fif- 
teen cents a pound.”’ He gives this advice because 
honey incites to robbing, more than does sugar. 
Perhaps, with his smal) nuclei, each one of which 
contains a handful of bees, this advice is all right; 
but I have several times fed diluted honey in the 
open air,and I have yet to have a nucleus hive 
robbed. 

Under the heading of ** Who should keep bees?” 
friend A. says: ** People who are incapacitated from 
hard labor; men well advancedin years; clergymen; 
doctors, lawyers, and ladies;’’ he also says, ** The 
business can also be well adapted as an auxiliary to 
some other light employment.”’ As a comment up- 
on the above, read E. E. Hasty’s article, ** Popular 
Misapprehensions in regard to Bee Culture,” p. 370, 
July No. 

In many of friend A.’s operations, tobacco smoke 
is used. I do not know that any harm results from 
its use; but I do know that I have never used it, 
nor had any occasion to use it. 

FRIEND ALLEY’S PART OF THE BOOK 
occupies a littie more than two-thirds of the volume, 
the remainder of which is oceupied by essays by 
Geo. W. House and Silas M. Locke. Of course, with 
my limited experience in the production of comb 
honey, it is presumptuous in me to criticise Mr. 
House’s essay; but I will venture to say that, were I 
obliged to follow the method laid down by Mr. H., 
my experience would remain right where it is. Friend 
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Locke discusses upon “The New Races,” and con- 
siders the Syrians the best. I have never tried them, 
and hence will say nothing. 

Although disagreeing in many instances with 
friend A., yet, could I visit him, and see him putting 
bis methods in practice, I might think better of them; 
but, be that as it may, I wish him success, and ad- 
vise bee-keepers to get his book, and read it, as it 
contains valuable hints. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., July, 1853. 


—_—sED ++ oe 
BEES AND RAILWAY TRAINS. 


DO BEES FLY 9) MILES AN HOUR? 


s¢ HAVE been very much interested in the articles 
in GLEANINGS relative to the wing power of 
our little pets; and from some little experience 
of my own I am inclined to side with friend Doolit- 
tle. Having occasion to visit Cincinnati a few days 
ago I conecluéed to take some bees along, and, if 
possible, test the ninety-mile theory. Accordingly 
I caged about a dozen, and boarded the fast day ex- 
press, scheduled at forty miles per hour. Going in- 
to the baggage car, the ‘‘smasher,’’ being an acquain- 
tance, agreed to assist me in the experiment. We 
took some oil cloth and covered the side and rear 
windows, leaving the front window open; and going 
to the rear of the car when the train was making a 
speed of not less than 45 miles per hour, being a lit- 
tle late, turned one loose. The little fellow circled 
around a few times, apparently bewildered, and then 
made a straight shoot for the front window, in as 
little time, seemingly, as if the car were standing 
still; others would circle back, but reach the window 
from 10 to 15 seconds — the light having been shut 
out by covering the side windows, no light appearing 
except at the front window, which, of course, caus- 
ed the bees to fly in that direction (according to my 
thinking). Now, they would certainly have to double 
the speed made by the train to reach that window, 
and those that circled back so much would be com- 
pelled to fly three times as fast. We now went to 
the rear of the train and turned the rest loose, some 
tlying the same direction as the train, while others 
were left in the distance. Now, I must beg to differ 
from Mr. Ewing's statement on page 31M, June 
GLEANINGS. With due deference to his opinion, I 
am not satisfied with his explanation as to bees 
keeping their positions over the train, and he must 
be mistaken. A train does not cause a vacuum over- 
head during its speed, no difference how fast or 
slow. Vacuum exists only underneath and at the 
rear of a train of cars. 
ment, let him get on top of a fast freight train, and 
ride on the rear car, then let him turn his hat loose 
(especially if he wants to buy a new one), and see 
if the vacuum will cause it to follow the train, and I 
think he will come down hatless. Then he may tear 
some paper in small pieces, and see how quickly 
they will disappear in the distance behind; and for 
safety sake I would advise him to hold fast to some- 
thing while making these experiments, or he him- 
self will be blown off behind. I have railroaded for 
il years, and this is my experience: Paper and 
light articles will follow underneath a train, and 
within two feet of the track, in the rear, by suction, 
or vacuum, but never overhead; I amof the opinion 
that Mr. Elwood’s bees followed overhead the train 
altogether by their own exertions. 

Somerset, Ky., July 10, 1883. A. T. SHOTWELL, 

I am very much obliged indeed, friend S. ; 
but did you fly the bees inside or outside of 
that car? In regard to the vacuum, or, more 
correctly, the partial vacuum produced by 


= 


If Mr. E. doubts this state- | 





the movement of a train, I am inclined to 
think you are correct in that also, although 
when the matter was first suggested I did 
not stop to consider it very caretully. There 
seems to be more credit due to the bees than 
we supposed when the subject was first tak- 
en up. 
oO 


VIALLON’S APIARY. 


ONE OF THE ENTERPRISING BEE-MEN OF THE SOUTH. 


“7 take pleasure in showing you, on the 
Wi opposite page, a beautiful sketch our 
artist has given us of the apiary of 
friend Viallon. I hardly need tell you that 
friend V.is not only one of our most wide- 
awake and go-ahead bee-men, for I presume 
you all know it already; but, what is still 
more to his credit, that, although perhaps he 
has done as large a business in rearing and 
selling bees and queens as almost any other 
man in the world, no one has yet, so far as I 
can remember, ever written a word of com- 
plaint in regard to his ways of doing busi- 
ness. We also append a description from 
Mr. Viallon himself, which accompanied the 
photograph. And in another article, writ- 
ten by friend Flanagan, we have some ad- 
ditional ‘* sidelights,’”’ as it were. 

My nuclei are ina row along the fence, and two 
rows Opposite; and if you look well you may see 
some of the nuclei; though the pickets obliterate 
them a little. If all the hives in front of the honey- 
house had been painted white they would look bet- 
ter. My bee-hive factory is mostly hidden by the 
trees, but you can see a part of it. Iam giad to 
hear that you were pleased with the photograph; 
but I don’t see why you should go to the expense 
and trouble to have it engraved, as there are so 
many others having better-looking apiaries than 
mine. At any rate, do as you please, my friend, and 
may God bless you and family for your kindness to 
all of us. P, L. VIALLON. 

Bayou Goula, La. 

Below are a few words from one of our 
hands who has been with friend V. for 
toward a year past. 

The cut shows the apiary and home of Mr. Paul 
L. Viallon, of Bayou Goula, La. I am aware that 
many readers of GLEANINGS will cast careless 
glances at this little plate, while others, who have 
become acquainted with or visited Mr. Viallon, will 
say not half has been told. This picture is very 
dear to. the writer, because of the beauty of the 
place; dear, because of the loving, kind hearts of the 
occupants; and doubly dear, because it has become 
the home of his only son, J. M. Olin, who has the 
charge of the large and extensive apiary, which is 
situated above New Orleans, and has a fine view of 
the Mississippi River. The beautiful shades are 
live-oaks and tropical fruit-trees. 

This photograph was taken about the last week in 
January. The number of stands at that time was 
between 400 and 500. After sojourning with them 
for the past 8 months, and noting the thrift and 
shrewd management, I must say, ‘* Excelsior!’’ Mr. 
Viallon is every bit a true Southern gentleman. The 
most of us know something of Southern hospitality, 
and we truly realize it when we visit him. 

Medina, O., July 26, 1883. J.C. OLIN, 
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THE MAN WHO WINTERS HIS BEES | to tell us a little more about how he does it? 
WITHOUT LOSING ANY. 


241 COLONIES THROUGH THE WINTER OF 1882-3, AND | 


NO LOSS. 


¥ AST spring we received the following 


postal card from a bee-keeper in one 


—— of our neighboring counties : 


If you would like to see how the man looks who 
winters his bees successfully, I will send you his pic- | 
ture. Two hundred and forty-one colonies in good | 


condition, without the loss of a colony. 


H. R. BOARDMAN. 
East Townsend, O., Apr. 23, 1883, 


Of course, we replied at once,‘ Do so ky | 


| and a word or two from some of his neigh- 


boring bee-men might give us some “ side- 
lights ’’ on the matter. Now do not be bash- 
ful, friends, but let us know all about it, 
that we may be able to “‘ do so too.” 


—_———s> +60 


AN ABC SCHOLAR’S TROUBLES. 


HE ASKS SOME QUESTIONS. 


{\. Slam under the impression that, as the season 
of furnishing hives is about over, you may 

=== have a little spere time to answer a question, 
I promise that I will ask as few as possible. I had a 


all means, friend Boardman.” And so you | couple of hives of bees, and got 4 hives from you, 


H, R. 


see, friends, we submit you his picture above: | 
| confess, friends, I expected to have pre- | 
pared a little personal history of friend B. | 
before his picture was received and sent to | 
the engraver’s; but it was not attended to, | 
and all I can tell you is, that he has been an 
enthusiast on bees for a good many years. 
Of late he has a sort of queer fashion (?) of 
wintering his bees every winter with no 
losses. If I am correct, he did have, eight 
or ten years ago, some experience in Blasted 
ILopes, like the rest of us. I think he win- 
ters principally on natural stores. 

Ile writes again later as follows : 

The bees are all right to date, without loss, and ia 
fine condition. H. R. BOARDMAN, 

East Townsend, O., May 21, 1883. 

So I presume that he has escaped the 
spring dwindling that so many of us have in 
May. He paid us a visit but a short time 
ago, and I liad some conversation with him ; 
but the roar of business has driven it pretty 











much out of myhead. Will friend b. please 


BOARDMAN, THE MAN WHO DOESN'T LOSE HIS BEES IN WINTER. 


one of which I put over another, making a 2-story 
hive of my first swarm, and got two more swarms, 
so that I have now five. I got your A BC, but, like 
all other scholars, learning from books alone with- 
out practical suggestions from a teacher, is slow 


| and painful, and sometimes unsatisfactory; although 


I have learned a great deal from your book, which, 
for the amount of money it costs, and the simplicity 
of its arrangement, I consider the best compendium 
of bee knowledge I ever saw. 


SIMPLICITY HIVES, TWO STORIES; ATTACHMENTS 
BETWEEN UPPER AND LOWER STORIES. 

In the two-story hive, I find that the “ blessed 
bees”’ have built wp from below, and attached their 
combs to the frames above (in the second story), so 
that I can not move them. Will it be advisable to 
take off the entire second story? and how can I pre- 
vent them attaching the upper frames to the lower? 

Friend B., this is a matter that has been 
very fully discussed ; but there seems to be 
room for discussion on it yet. If the hives 
are so made that the space between the up- 
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per and lower frames is not more than # and 
not less than +, most colonies will leave this 
space and build in comb between. There 
are, however, exceptions. While going 
through the apiary yesterday I found that I 
could lift almost all of the combs easily in 
the upper stories; but once ina while I would 
find a colony where every upper comb was 
attached to the one below it, so that when I 
attempted to raise one I raised both. The 
sheet of perforated zinc, illustrated in our 
price list, will probably remedy this. But 
if I were working hives for extracted honey, 
I should prefer to get along without it if I 
could. I think I would leave all colonies 
without this sheet of zinc, that would not 
attach the combs. Where they persist in so 
doing, I would scrape the wax from the top 
and bottom bars, and put in the sheet of 
zine. 
ATTACHMENT OF COMBS, 

In these new hives I find that the frames are 
crowded, although [ have fewer frames in than you 
forwarded in the hives, and they built so that two 
frames are sometimes attached to each other. How 
can I prevent their attaching two frames together? 
and how many frames shall I put into a Simplicity 
hive? 

Bees, as a general thing, bridge their 
combs across from one to the other, more or 
less; and a beginner is almost always sure 
to think these attachments prevent the 
combs from being movable. Such, however, 
is not the case. When you wish to lift out 
a frame from a full hive, select one of the 
central combs, and one containing consider- 
able brood. Now move the combs on each 
side a little away from it, until the attach- 
ments are broken. You can now raise it 
carefully without any danger of injuring the 
combs or killing the bees. If a hive has not 
been opened for some time, and the bees 
build the combs all together solid, apparent- 
ly, it may be best to move nearly all of the 
combs a little, so as to make room for the 
one you wish to take out. Much depends on 
the combs being straight and true. Also 
where the combs are bulged, by leaving the 
bees some time without space in which to 
store their honey, the matter of opening the 
hive is rendered very much more difficult. 


HANDLING HYBRIDS, ETC. 

From the way the bees sting and go for me, I 
should judge, after reading your article, that they 
are hybrids. Now,I am not sufficiently expert yet 
to introduce Italian queens and remove the hybrids, 
and do not want to go to the expense of buying new 
bees, Italians, and disposing of my present stock. 
Can I, by getting an Italian nucleus, raise queens 
sufficient for my hives, so that I can introduce them 
next year, when I shall have more practice? and can 
I add to this nucleus, frames with brood from my 
present stock without danger of hybridizing the nu- 
cleus? 

Even if your bees are hybrids, you should 
be able to handlethem without being stung. 
Use smoke, and a little more care, and never 
mash a bee. You can easily build up a nu- 
cleus to a full colony by giving them combs 
of brood; and even if izes combs do come 
from hybrid stocks, I should not think it 
would matter materially. 








CYPRIANS AND HOLY-LANDS. 

Are Cyprians or Holy-Lands any better than Ital- 
ians? Are they less liable to be ferocious? 

At present, all things considered, I am 
inclined to give the preference to the Ital- 
ians over either the Cyprians or the Holy- 
Lands, although the latter have qualities 
that make them much more desirable than 
Italians. As a general thing they are not 
as easy to handle. Very likely a cross be- 
tween the two races mentioned and the Ital- 
ians will be found superior to either of the 
three races pure. 

WAITING UNTIL I HAVE TIME. 

If you have not time to answer all of the above 
queries now, lay them aside until you have leisure. 
I will not be offended. C. L. BAUMANN, 

Dayton, O., July 14, 1883. 

Friend B., I very seldom wait until I have 
more leisure. Experience has taught me 
that it is cheaper and easier to dispose of 
every letter I receive, when it is once in 
hand; for after I have given my mind to 
the consideration of any subject or letter, it 
is a waste of time to lay it down and then 
take up the whole thread again at some fu- 
ture time. My answers are often brief, but 
they are, I believe, as a general thing, pretty 
prompt. 

ee 0 OO ee 


SOME OF A BEGINNER'S TROUBLES. 





REARING QUEENS, GETTING BEES TO WORK IN BOXES, 
ETO. 





\N July No. of GLEANINGS you ask the questicn, 
1 ** Has any one else had bees work on lilac?” I 
have lilacs in front of my house, and while they 
were in bloom, they were alive with bees all the time 
that was suitable for bees to work. I have a mixed 
multitude of bees, Italians, blacks, and mongrels, or 
hybrids. I did not observe which race worked on 
them the most (if there wage any difference), as I 
supposed it a common occurrence for bees to work 
on them. 

Has any one succeeded in raising queens on the 
improved H. Alley system? I bought a book, work- 
ed according to directions the best I could, with 
good faith, but got not a cell, and injured three of 
my best stocks very much by the experiment. I 
feel to exclaim with Josh Billings, ‘‘ Egsperiuns iz a 
gud skule, but the tuishun iz purty hi.” If I keep 
bees I shall need to raise queens, as the loss of 
queens seems to increase every year. I have had a 
greater loss this season than any one for thirty 
years. 

My bees have done but very little thus far. Clover 
has yielded but little honey. We have had a 
great deal of cold rainy weather. Basswood is now 
in bloom, and to-day they seem to be doing a driving 
business. Still, they are very obstinate about work- 
ing in 1-lb. boxes with tin separators. I have six 
broad frames in upper story, and one at side of 
brood-nest, and a frame of brood or a frame of fdn. 
in center of upper story. They will fill the frames 
of fdn., but never a bit the boxes. Now, Bro. Root, 
may the Lord bless you in the work he has intrusted 
to your care, and he surely will; for he has promis- 
ed, ** He that is faithful over a few things, [ will 
make him ruler over many things,” 8. B. SBEAMAN. 

Harford Mills, N. Y., J ily 16, 1883. 

I am very glad to hear that bees do work 
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on lilaes, for I shall now have an excuse for 
having a little lilac garden on the honey- 
farm. Can any one tell us how many vari- 
eties of lilac there are? and can we not de- 
velop those that especially bear honey? I 
never saw or heard that bees worked on li- 
lac till friend Cook called attention to it.— 
| hardly think, friend S.,that Alley’s system 
is at fault in any way, for very many of us 
have been working on almost the same plan 
for years. The same with the loss of queens. 
I think, after a little more practice you can 
raise queens just as surely as you raise 
chickens. I suppose you know some folks 
don’t have any ‘“‘ luck” in getting chickens 
hatched. Neither do I think that the weath- 
er has been greatly to blame this season. An 
expert in almost any kind of business nowa- 
days will succeed in spite of circumstances. 
Very likely you are right in deciding that 
separators are a detriment; but how can we 
get along without them ? 
rr Oe 


A BRIEF REPORT FROM OUR FRIEND 
R. WILKIN. 


1000 COLONIES OF BEES, AND 24 TONS OF HONKY. 


7 PRESENT to you, at his request, the compli- 
ments and report of Mr. R. Wilkin, San Buena- 
ventura, Cal., with whom I was working 
through the month of June. 

The season of 1883 has been, with us,a peculiar 
one. Early rains in the fall of ’82 raised the hopes 
of farmers and bee-keepers. A great deficiency of 
rain-fall during the winter nearly destroyed them. 
The last week in March found the ground dry, the 
crops suffering, and the people fully expecting a 
dry year. A good rain about the last of March and 
the first of April, with showers in April, and the 
rare event of a heavy rain in May, again changed 
the outlook; bees began to prosper, increase, and 
store. This state of things continued till the latter 
part of June, when unusually hot weather suddenly 
put a check upon proceedings. While bees can 
easily gather winter stores after this, little surplus 
will be taken from them. Mr. Wilkin has 1000 col- 
onies of bees, present count,in two apiaries. He 
has 720 colonies at his Sespe apiary, where he started 
with something less than 500 in the spring, and 
where there are upward of 2000 colonies within two 
miles of one point. He has 280 colonies at his Matil- 
ija apiary, where he started in the spring with 
about 190, and where fewer bees are kept. From 
the former apiary he extracted 15 tons of honey, 
and from the latter, 9 tons. If room would permit, 

would gladly enter at length into a description of 
the systematic arrangements at the Sespe apiary. 
I will only say, that everything works smoothly and 
perfectly. Mr. Wilkin uses an eight-frame extrac- 
tor; i.e., one that empties eight frames at once. 
One person can run it easily, and I think it demon- 
strates the fact that time can be saved by emptying 
a larger number of frames than two or four, Mr. 
Wilkin both devised and constructed it. 

Of course, in so large an apiary, various anomalies 
will occur, such as bees swarming with a virgin 
queen when they have an old clipped queen in the 
hive; bees swarming when they have only a caged 
queen (just introduced) in the hive, and finally re- 
turning, ete. But are we not disposed to make too 
much of these occasional circumstances, and state 





them in a way chat would make a beginner think 
them liable at any time to happen? For instance, 
instead of every man who has ever known a swarm 
to leave without clustering acquainting us with the 
fact (and we have heard from many already), sup- 
pose that those who have known one per cent of all 
the swarms they ever saw to thus depart report to 
us, and we will see if the number does not decrease 
materially. I have known swarms to apparently 
leave without clustering, and then have found them 
clustered, after all, a long way from the apiary. 
While admitting that they sometimes go directly to 
the tree, I think that merely seeing them depart is 
not conclusive evidence. 

I will add, that results at Mr. Wilkin’s apiaries may 
be taken asa fair average for Ventura County,a 
few apiaries having done much better, and others 
not so well, according to location. A. NORTON. 

Gonzales, Cal., July 10, 1883. 

Many thanks for your report, friend N., 
even though it be a brief one. I have often 
wished for something more definite from 
friend Wilkin, and have, I think, said as 
much. I will gladly pay you, or any of his 
assistants, for information in regard to his 
bees, management, etc. If I am correct, 2 
tons of honey is the largest crop ever report- 
ed by one man. If anybody else remembers 
its equal, let him stand up. I am very glad 
indeed that my old friend is prospering. If 
he should feel inclined to circle around 
among his old friends here in the States 
again, he will meet a most hearty welcome. 


— +0 


BEES AND BEE-HIVES. ‘ 


WINTERING BEES IN EAST TENNESSEE. 


of? THINK you need to publish a Southern GLEAN- 
INGS, as about one-fifth of the present edition 
~ is filled up with reports and methods of winter- 
ing. Now, this no d»ubt is very interesting to our 
Northern friends, who find wintering a difficult mat- 
ter; but with us it is only “ filling,’ as wintering is 
never a difficult thing — that is, with those who are 
somewhat versed in the business. If the colony is 
in any thing like a healthy condition, the bees will 
winter in almost any condition. 

Our friend J. A. Galbraith, of this place, told me a 
few weeks ago to bring a ‘sitting ’’ of my improved 
Holy-Land bees, and transfer a hive for him. Well, 
I procured a fine queen, and went to “ do the job.” 
On arrival, I found they were in a‘ bee-gum’”’— a 
gum in reality, as it was a hollow gum-tree log, 
about 2% ft. long, without any top, except a cracked 
board lying loose on top, and the top edge, or end 
of the log, had décayed so badly that one could stand 
twenty yards from it and see the whole top of the 
comb. Friend G. said it had been in this condition 
for several years, and yet I found a most powerful 
colony of bees in this old log. 1 have repeatedly 
wintered two-frame nuclei with success; and in my 
queen business I unite no colonies in the fall, but 
winter them on their summer stands, all of them 
being two, three, and four frame colonies; neither 
do I use any protection, except a piece of cotton 
quilt laid on top of the frames under the cover. 
However, I would like to say here that 

THE WOOD FOR HIVES 
has a great deal to do with successful wintering. 
We use poplar, and of this we have two kinds — 
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white and yellow, which get their names from the 
color of the wood. Poplar, you know, is the great- 
est wood known to swell and shrink, which is due to 
the open texture of the wood absorbing and expel- 
ling moisture; and while this is an objectionable 
feature on account of its being hard to keep the 
cracks stopped, it is also a decidedly favorable fea- 
ture, as it takes up the moisture and keeps the clus- 
ter nice and dry. Especially is this the case with 
the yellow variety, it being more porous, but not so 
bad to shrink, as the white. I think the “coming 
and going” of the wood keeps the propolis inside 
the hive broken enough to allow the wood to receive 
the moisture. 
TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

I was just on the eve of writing about a young 
fertilized queen laying nothing but drone eggs; but 
to-day upon opening the hive the first thing that 
caught my eye was two queens, one the above men- 
tioned, and another young unfertile queen, one 
evidently feeding the other. The unfertile queen 
had faulty wings, which accounts for the drone 
eggs; and on further examination I found that the 
other queen had begun laying properly. I simply 
write this to illustrate how a great many things 
might be misrepresented. I might have written, 
stating that I had a young queen that had been fer- 
tilized, but laid nothing but drone eggs, as it really 
seemed to be the case. CrAs. KINGSLEY. 

Greeneville, Tenn., July 11, 1883. 


rr pe 
PREPARING BEES FOR SHIPMENT. 


FRIEND CARROLL'S WAY. 


frames, on metal rabbets, and I do it in 5 min- 

utes. I take a thin strip 3 inches wide, and just 
the length of the inside of the hive across the frames. 
I nail this across the frames in the center of the hive, 
by using two °;-inch wire nails to each frame in the 
outer edge of the 53-inch strip, and two nails driven 
in the ends into the hive at an angle of about 30°. I 
now take common lath and saw four strips, and nail 
at each corner of the hive from top to bottom, rais- 
ing the cover one inch or more. I tack a strip of 
wire cloth around the hive, where I raise the cover, 
and your bees will go safely any distance, and can 
be unpacked in 3 minutes. No sticks are needed at 
the bottom of frames. No turning up the hives to 
screw on the bottom. Of course, the entrance is al- 
so covered with wire cloth. B. F. CARROLL. 

Dresden, Texas, July 7, 1883. 

Very likely your plan will answer, friend 
C., providing the bees bulged the combs 
pretty well, and made attachments from one 
comb to the other through most of their 
length; but unless they have, I should very 
much fear the frames would get swung 
around, or the bottoms get to swinging 
against each other. Two wire nails only 
three inches apart, or a little less, it seems 
to me could not very well fasten the frames 
very firmly, while our spacing-boards make 
them pouitively rigid throughout their whole 
length. You may be able to make a hive 
ready for shipment in five minutes by the 
plan you suggest ; but I think it would take 
an average bee-man nearer half an hour, and 
I have had a pretty large experience in the 
matter. Another thing, I would not want 


PREPARE bees for shipment in metal-cornered 











to risk a very large colony during the hot- 
test summer weather with the small surface 
of wire cloth you mention. Even where the 
whole top is covered with a sheet of wire 
cloth, when a strong colony gets on a stam- 
pede (if that is the right word), they will 
cover this wire cloth so densely with nothing 
but the heads of bees with their tongues out, 
that suffocation ensues. I know of no plan 
absolutely safe, except to have the whole top 
and the whole bottom of a Simplicity hive 
covered with wire cloth. Then we are all 
right, no matter how many bees are inside, 
nor how hot the weather is. 


ST a 


A QUESTION OF MUCH MOMENT TO 
MANY OF US, 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR BEES AFTER THE 
HONEY SEASON IS OVER? 


WHIS is a question of considerable importance, 
and not so easily answered either. The honey 
season is practically over with us here now, 
unless we should perchance get a little from buck- 
wheat, which we have never done yet. They will 
bring in a very little for a week or so yet; then fora 
month they will not get as much as they consume; 
then in September and October they will fill up 
pretty full for a winter's supply. 

If we can calculate from past experience, how to 
manage them for the best results is the query. They 
are at this time all strong; only about one-third of 
them have swarmed, and will well cover from 15 to 
3) frames. Quite a portion of them are, of course, 
old and nearly worn-out bees; and if left just as 
they are until time for winter quarters, will not con- 
tain more than one-half as many as there are now, 
even if the queen did an average amount of her du- 
ty; and there is no use trying to set them to fetch- 
ing in honey by smoking, for there is no honey to be 
found to fetch in. 

If we divide and increase our stocks, and then 
from any cause our bees do not winter weil, we shal! 
be accused, “both at home and abroad,” of “* mak- 
ing haste too fast.”’ 

In previous years I have tried dividing after 
swarming-time, and mixing in empty frames, but 
have found it ‘‘no good,” for there was not enough 
honey to permit them to build new comb in the emp- 
ty frames. But this year I think it will be safe to 
divide moderately, and give empty combs and a lay- 
ing queen at once, as I have a lut raised for that pur- 
pose, and have had about 80 lbs. of fdn. worked this 
summer. 

I have had no second swarms, as I have learned a 
good way to prevent it. As soon asl can, aftera 
swarm has issued, I just go to the parent stock and 
cut out every queen-cell, ** every last one,” and then 
let a laying queen, taken from a nucleus, crawl in 
at the entrance, and give her a parting salute with 
the smoker, and put a cell into the nucleus she came 
from; that is all. I haven’t lost one yet, and no 
queenless parent hive fora week or ten days. A 
good way, isn’t it? A. A. FRADENBURG. 

Port Washington, O., July 17, 1883. 


Friend Fradenburg, my answer to your 
question would be, divide the bees, and feed. 
But I advise this with th understanding 
that they can be wintered and sold at a good 
profit in the spring. But | think it very 


|__| 
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likely that those who have bad luck in win- | 


tering will be very much safer if they do the 
feeding without dividing. Go into winter 
quarters with monstrous stocks crammed 
with stores of granulated sugar. <As for 
ourselves, we sell bees by the pound almost 
every month in the year. Of course, we do 
not want to sell old bees, nor try to winter 
them, and therefore brood-rearing should be 
kept constantly going, until October at least. 
I know a great many are thinking about the 
matter you suggest, for bees are offered me 
at almost any price I see fit to give. 


oe 
OUR GOOD FRIEND L. L. LANGSTROTH. 


HE TALKS TO US ABOUT WORKING OUR HIVES FOR EX- 
TRACTED HONEY, AND OTHER MATTERS. 


j¢ THANK you for your kind comments on my let- 
ter in the July No. Lest any of your readers 
should give me credit for suggesting, more 
than 31 years ago, the possibility of bees removing 
the spermatic filaments before they enter the egg, I 
will quote from my book: 

‘In the summer of 1°52 I examined a brood-comb 
which had been given to a queenless colony. It con- 
tained eleven sealed queens, and numbers of the 
cells were capped with a round covering, as though 
they contained drones. Being opened, some con- 
tained drone and others worker nymphs. The latter 
seemed of a little more sugar-loaf shape than the 
common workers, and their cocoons were of a coars- 
er texture than usual. 1 had previously noticed the 
sume kind of ceils in hives raising artificial cells, but 
thought they all contained drones, It is a well- 
known fact, that bees often begin more queen-cells 
than they choose to finish. Itseems to me probable, 
therefore, that, when rearing queens artificially, they 
frequently give a portion of the royal jelly to larvee 
which, for some reason, they do not develop as full- 
growh queens, and that such lary become fertile 
workers.” 


While I still think that many fertile workers are 
thus raised, it seems almost certain that those rear- 
ed in the normal way may, in the absence of a 
queen, become fertile. 

You have such a multitude of matters constantly 
pressing upon your attention, that, if you say any 
thing about them, you can not, in some instances, 
help *‘going off at half cock.’ In the proposed 
changes in the upper story of your chaff hive, would 
it not be better to give them an actual trial before 
condemning them? Make the trial at my expense. 
Bear in mind that, having tried such an arrange- 
ment, I speak from experience; also that I have 
tried strong-storing colonies in their upper stories 
with great success. I now have chaff hives of this 
kind, in which the bees never became overheated, 


UPPER ENTRANCES AND VENTILATION, 

Let me explain how, years ago, my bees were kept 
so comfortable in the hottest weather, even without 
the shade of trees, that they rarely clustered out- 
side. I made large use of hives of my regular pat- 
tern, having communicating holes in their bottoms, 


and piled one on top of another until three and some- | 


times four or more stories were used by a single 
strong colony. In hot weather, when the entrance- 
regulating blocks were all removed, very few bees 
left or returned, except by the lowest entrance, 
making use of those in the upper stories only as 
ventilators, for which nothing could serve better. 
During the last fortnight the thermometer has 


often been above 90°, and even as high as 94°, and I> 
have fully tested the sufficiency, with thin upper | 


stories, of upward ventilation, in my double-story 
chaff hives. To let a good ventilating draft through 
hives which have no flight-holes in the upper story, 
I propped up their roofs as though they were hinged, 
the opening in the rear being some two or more 
inches high. Even in play-time, and with the drones 
in fullest flight, not enough bees came out from 
above to give any annoyance, and none clustered 
outside of the entrance proper. At the same time, 
colonies without what I shall call upward summer 
ventilation were distressed by the heat, clustering 
before their flight-holes, and wasting much precious 
time in laborious fanning. 
WORKING HIVE FOR THE EXTRACTOR. 

Friend Root, I hope at a future time to point out 
some of the many ruts into which the wheels of api- 
arian progress have so deeply sunk. Let it do for 
the present, to say that great changes are needed in 
many of our manipulations — more especially those 
used in extracting honey. My cardinal principle, 
not to require of bees or men the smallest unneces- 
sary muscular effort, is specially important while ex- 
tracting is carried on; for at this season the work in 


| a large apiary is most exacting; therefore I condemn 


the directions usually given, always to keep the 
bees below the tops of the frames. While the ex- 
tracting season lasts, | want nothing over the frames 
but the hive-roofs; to ** work to the best advantage,”’ 
I must get access to the frames the moment the roof 
is lifted. No time can be spared for tearing up pro- 
polized coverings of any kind, however important 
these may be in their proper season. A moment 
suffices for lifting off the roof; another, for a few 
putts of smoke, and I am lifting out the frames to be 
set into a tight box, or on the ground around the 
hive. I often remove the frames from several 
hives before extracting, so that the bees en the first 
set of frames having had time to gorge themselves 
while the others are removed, are easily shaken or 
brushed off, the others being ready in due succes- 
sion. When all are emptied they are quickly re- 
placed, not a second being wasted in driving the 
bees down, and in replacing what keeps them down. 

But I seem to hear some cone cry out, “If the 
frames have nothing over them but the propped-up 
roofs, how can robbing be prevented?” By using 
Italian bees, or such varieties as, in a full flow of 
honey, can be tempted only by the grossest mis- 
management to seek it anywhere except from the 
natural sources of supply. 

1 know that these bees came to us with the reputa- 
tion of being extra bad as robbers; also that some 
of the ablest European bee-masters still aflirm that 
this is their habit. But I found, very soon after try- 


| ing them, that they were far less inclined than the 


blacks to rob during a full flow of honey, and so in- 
formed our American bee-keepers. This point is 
now so generally conceded among us, that there is 
no occasion to argue it. 

“ But,” says another, * would you have the bees 
propolizing every thing above the frames within 
their reach?”’ Italian bees at least (I have never 
given the blacks a trial) do nothing of the kind. 
They seem to see at once that it would be far too 
large a contract. Try them, and you will find them 
gathering much less propolis than when, after each 
ripping-up of the coverings that corfine them below, 
they strive the more to make them immovable. 

“ But, who would have them clustering under the 
roof, and comb-building wherever there is a vacant 
space?” Friends, they leave this clustering for 
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comb-building above and away from the frames, to 
the blacks. ** Yes; but do they not show less refine- 
ment of instinct than the blacks, when they attempt 
to build combs upward from the tops of their frames, 
80 that, when sufficient space is given them, these 
combs soften and bend over, unless braced as in the 
photograph I send you, copied from combs taken 
from one of my colonies?” 

Now, this disposition when proper storage room is 
not given to build on the tops of their frames, is a 
virtue, if we know how to useit aright. Tilting up 
the roof, as though it were hinged — for to lift it off 
before 1 know that I must, would be against the 
cardinal principle already laid down — a bare glance 
at the tops of the frames whitened by their new 
foundations, tells me that the extractor is needed, 
as plainly as though I had lifted out the frames to 
learn how heavy they are. 

Now compare this easy and swift manipulation 
with the methods so frequently practiced by our 
leading bee-tmen — the lifting-off the roof, and care- 
fully setting it down, and the bee-provoking prac- 
tices which have already been described, only in 
many cases to find that extracting is not needed, 
and that more precious time must be wasted to re- 
place things as they were! 

If such useless manipulations are common among 
our best apiarians, with our style of hives and frames, 
what must be said of the foreign side-opening hives, 
in which bars are preferred to frames by Germany’s 
greatest bee-master, and where, even when frames 
are used, little can be seen but the face of the first 
comb, end in the use of which the thin boards which 
cover both bars and frames must be pried loose be- 
fore even asingle comb is ready for removal; and 
when all this is done, both frames and slats running 
in propolized grooves must be pulled toward you by 
the pliers, forks, or hooks, described on pages 24, 
*6, 6, of Dzierzon’s “ Rational Bee-keeping.”’ These 
methods truly seem to me like the preference of 
horses to locomotives for use on railroads. 

If I stood alone in this opinion I might think it al- 
most presumptuous to express it; but it is well 
known that Messrs. Wagner, Grimm, Dadant, and 
other great leaders among us have said the same 
thing. The former, who was wonderfully well post- 
ed up in the history of German apiculture, thought 
that the dearness of land in the old country seemed 
almost to necessitate the use of side-opening hives, 
piled one on top of another, notwithstanding the 
tedious and difficult manipulations which such hives 
necessarily compel, while the comparative rarity of 
circular saws, planers, etc., all moved by steam, and 
which may be found in our nearest settlements, rec- 
onciled Dzierzon to the slow work of splitting out 
the pieces which covered his bees! 

If it shall be thought that Mr. Wagner and myself 
were very naturally prejudiced in favor of our own 
methods, surely there could be no reason why Adam 
Grimm and Charles Dadant, the one from Germany 
and the other from France, should condemn, as in- 
ferior, the hives which they had used in their mother 
countries. 

What a digression! But I can not close it without 
paying, as I have often done before, my tribute of 
praise to the honored names of Dzierzon, Berlepsch, 
Kleine, and others, to whom in all that pertains to 
the habits and physiology of the honey-bee, we are 
under the deepest obligations. Who will hesitate 
to say, that the discovery, by Dzierzon, of partheno- 
genesis, is the greatest that has ever been made in 





apiarian matters, and was the ‘‘open sesame’”’ to 
the mysteries which defied the subtle acumen of 
Aristotle, Swammerdam, Reaumur, and all who suc- 
ceeded them? L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

Oxford, O., July 19, 1883. 

Friend L., if you will excuse me, I think 
there is one important point you overlook, 
or pretty nearly overlook, all the way in your 
kind article, and that is, that bees will be 
xreatly hindered in honey-storing if they 
1ave too much ventilation, or if the space 
where they are storing is too open or expos- 
ed. As it is some warmer in your locality 
than it is here, that may account partially 
for the fact that you notice it less than we 
do. Excuse me if I repeat somewhat what I 
have gone over before. In the hoop hive we 
found the bees averse to filling combs next 
to the hoops or open slats. Again, in our 
experiments in the house apiary, we found 
very much more honey stored in the sections 
that were blanketed or covered with cush- 
ions than in those left entirely without pro- 
tection or covering. Especially was this the 
case when the bees were gathering honey in 
August and September. We tried the mat- 
ter over and over again. 

Only a day or two before your present ar- 
ticle was received, I went through our apia- 
ry of about 300 colonies, making a careful 
investigation to see how the boys had pre- 
— the hives in which was stored the 

asswood honey, which is now in full blast. 
Part of the hives had the frames closely cov- 
ered with enamel sheets, strips of duck, or 
pieces of burlap, while quite a number had 
nothing over the upper frames at all. With 
weak colonies, many of them had nothing 
over the lower combs. Before I was one- 
fourth through I was satisfied the bees were 
storing much more honey where the mats 
were sealed down close, than where the 
combs had a partial covering, or no covering 
at all. The reason for it, I take to be this: 
‘That if the cover is complete and entire, but 
few bees, comparatively, are required to keep 
the requisite temperature to build the comb 
and ripen the honey ; whereas, with exposed 
combs a large body of bees are obliged to 
stay at home to keep the requisite tempera- 
ture for both these eer: After that I 
took pains to have the space made tight and 
close,so not a bee could get above the combs, 
and it seemed to me a larger force went to 
the fieldsimmediately. Now, I may be mis- 
taken in my position here; and as this is a 
very important matter indeed, I would ask 
others to make experiments at once, and de- 
cide as far as we can what is best to do about 
it. I know combs can be worked nicely for 
the extractor with no covering during the 
honey season. I, too, have learned to tell at 
a glance at the top of the frames when it is 
necessary to extract. 

While I think of it, I might mention that 
I tell by this very plan, when a colony has a 
laying queen. I have frequently gone out 
into the apiary and puzzled the boys a good 
deal by telling them that they would find 
laying queens in colonies where the slates 
indicated them to be queenless. In every 
case I was right; and the new eggs and 
brood would be found right under the white 
caps on the upper edges of the combs. 
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There is one more objection I would men- 
tion to leaving the frames without any cov- 
ering. I never knew a bee-keeper yet, or at 
least I do not think of any now, who did not 
occasionally get careless, and then the whole 
top would be built full of comb. Perhaps 
you might say the honey would better be 
stored in that shape than to be lost, so I will 
not lay any great stress on this point. But 
another trouble, and a worse one, is, that 
these colonies will be left until the honey- 
yield is over, then the bees will go up on the 
cover to loaf, and great quantities of propo- 
lis will be daubed all over the cover and 
edge where it shuts down (for I presume, of 
course, you will not keep the covers propped 
open after the honey-yield is over), and then 
the cover will always stick fast, making it 
necessary to pry it up with a snap; for it is 
next to impossible to clean the propolis off 
so as to prevent this, after it once gets well 
coated. For these reasons I feel like saying 
I never want any bees above the tops of the 
frames, and certainly none where they can 
be mashed when the cover is shut down. 

And now I hope, my dear friend L., you 
will not think I am taking a liberty in differ- 
ing with one so much older and so much 
wiser than myself in all these matters. We 
have, I trust, both of us thrown out the facts 
and suggestions in our possession before this 
great class of A B C scholars, and doubtless 
—— soon give us abundant facts in the 
matter. 

oO 


HOW FAR DO BEES FLY? 


SOME INTERESTING AND VALUABLE FACTS IN THE 
MATTER, 


HAVE been much interested in the various ar- 

ticles, hbaded “Ninety Miles an Hour,” pub- 
—! lished in GLEANINGS. One of your correspond- 
ents aptly says, ‘‘ Arguing in regard to matters con- 
cerning which our knowledge is incomplete, is very 
apt to lead us into error.” My knowledge is very 
incomplete on this subject; but having hunted bees 
considerably, and timed thousands of them, I should 
think they flew from 12 to 15 miles an hour when at 
ordinary work. It is very easy to mark and time 
bees when working at a box. Just take a little flour 
and water, make a thin paste, take a spear of grass, 
touch the end to the paste, step up to the box care- 
fully, and touch the bee somewhere on the body. If 
your paste is just right, you have a mark that will 
last allday. When he starts toward home, note the 
time. When he returns, see how long he has been 
gone. If he comes in less than ten minutes, you 
ought to find the tree without moving. If he is gone 
ten minutes, his home is about half a mile away; 
15 minutes, one mile; 24 or 25 minutes, two miles; 30 
minutes, 2% miles, which is, I think, the usual limit. 
The furthest I remember to have had any work was 
34 miles, and they were gone from 33 to 36 minutes 
on as fine a day in July as you ever saw. 

This rule is not invariable, nor do I know of any 
that is, where bees are concerned. Some claima 
great deal of the time is spent in unloading; but 
when your box is near the tree, a bee will go, un- 
load, and return in 4% minutes; and occasionally, 
but very seldom, in 3%. Some claim that bees go sev- 
en miles to gather stores; but judging from my ex- 





perience, that is one of the imaginary facts. Be- 
cause you see bees seven or fifteen miles from 
houses or trees, proves nothing about the distance 
they came. I once found a swarm in a woodchuck 
hole, within 40 rods of hollow trees. 


East Freetown, Mass. C. E. CHACE. 


rT iar 


DEVICE FOR PREVENTING BOTTOM- 
BARS FROM SAGGING, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS FROM FRIEND BLOCD. 


7 HILE we want bottom-bars that can 
WY not sag or bend down in the mid- 
dle, we also want something that 
is light, and occupies but little room. The 
bottom-bar to a frame one inch in thick- 
ness would be altogether too heavy and too 
bulky; and | believe most bee-men would 
consider that one a half-inch in thickness 
would be more than could be tolerated. 
The bottom-bars to our frames are about 9-32 
inch in thickness, and this answers very well, 
providing it is supported in the middle by 
the usual diagonal wire. This diagonal 
wire, as you all know, is out of the question 
in a wide frame to hold sections. Diagonals 
have been suggested, to be attached to the 
separators, but this supports only one edge, 
and gives the sections a tendency to fall out 
of the frames. We have but little trouble 
about the sagging of bottom-bars to wide 
frames, by making them of basswood (which 
we find stiffer than pine), but friend Blood 
oroposes to stiffen them with folded tins. 

Ve will let him tell it. 

For some time I have been expecting that you 
would do something to prevent the sagging of 
the bottom-bar of tbe wide frames for honey- 
boxes. We have been troubled with the sagging of 
the bottom-bar in some cases to such an extent as 
to press the boxes very much out of square. Our 
remedy is as follows: run the freme over a thin 
saw, allowing it to cut nearly through the bottom- 
bar; then press into the saw-kerf a strip of tin fold- 
ed in this manner: 


We nail the ends only, and can scrape the bottom- 
bar without trouble, if we want to; try it; and if you 
like boxes kept true and square, you will use it, if it 
does not suggest something better. 

Quincy, Mass. A. H. K. BLOopb, 

rr eS 
A BEGINNER'S TROUBLES. 


A VERY SAD (7?) TROUBLE INDEED. 


S I am a novice in bee-keeping, I am constantly 
ay 


meeting with difficulties. Here is one: Some 

time ago I had an exceedingly large swarm. 
In fact, it almost filled my hive, and in a few days it 
filled it with honey. Then great numbers of bees 
clustered on the outside of the hive in front, and on 
the shady side; so I nailed together a rough box, 
and cappedit. In four days of cloudy weather this 
box was filled with comb. In a few days that were 
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sunny it was filled with honey. I then removed the 
box and brushed the bees from the honey in frout of 
the hive. These, together with those that had 
clustered on the outside, made about balf a bushel 
of bees that could not get into the hive. A heavy 
rain was coming up, and I reared that my “* blessed 
bees ’’ would be drowned. So Iran and got another 
hive and set it square upon this one. In a short 
time the bees were all safely housed. Now they 
have filled this upper hive from bottom to top with 
combs, and partly filled them with honey. Here is 
the difficulty: If I wait until this honey is capped, 
and then remove the upper hive, what will become 
of my bees, for they can not get into the lower hive? 
Thousands of young bees are hatching below. 


Would it not be best to remove the upper hive im- | 
mediately, or divide the bees in the upper from 
those in the lower by placing a board between them, | 


and give the upper the means of making themselves 


a queen? A word of advice would be gratefully re- | 


ceived. 
Gilead, Ind., July 18, 1883. 
Well, 1 declare, friend Jacob, you are in 
trouble, arent you? I do not know that I 
ever before had a complaint just like yours. 


JACOB TATE. 


It is really too bad if they all bring in so | 


much honey that you can not find boxes, 


frames, or any thing else, to hold it. Fill | 


your hives with sections on the most ap- 
proved plan, and then take each section out 
as fast as it iscapped. Or if you want to 
get extracted honey, get an extractor and 


take it out of their way, even if they do fill | 


every thing again in three days or less. If 
you want increase of stocks, just take out 
the frames as fast as they are filled and 
capped over, and put in wired frames filled 
with fdn. In fact, I do not know any nicer 
way to take care of surplus honey than this 
Jatter. Do not, in any circumstances, let 
your bees loaf on the outside of the hives. 
Supposing that thousands of young bees ar 
hatehed out every day below, is it not that 


exactly which you want? You can divide | 


the colony if youchoose; but so long as they 
don’t swarm, but just keep raising bees and 
honey — why! just let them keep on. Boys, 


what do you think of friend Jacob’s apg 


ment? Don’t you think he is really to be 
itied? Iadn’tsome of us better move into 
is neighborhood and help him a little, espe- 


cially if he has found a place where honey | 


eomes in like that every season? 
<> 0 @-0 Qa 
SEEING THE WORLD. 


SOME PRACTICAL HINTS FROM FRIEND HARRIS; ALSO 
WHAT HE SAW WHEN HE WENT VISITING. 


7? WROTE you about a month ago about my luna- 
cf tic bees; and as I think, or, rather, thought, I 
had found a remedy for their lunacy, and I have 
seen some of the world since then, I wiil trouble you 
again, but hope I will do no harm thereby. How did 
Icure them? Why, simply by giving them plenty 
of ventilation from the bottom. My hives are made 
close, with bottom-board nailed tight, with no air- 
vent except the entrance, which is *sx4 inches. 
Well, those bees kept up that idiotic dance for sev- 
eral days after I wrote, even when honey was com- 
ing in; and as I had effectually cured some of lying 
out by downward ventilation, I thought I would ex- 
periment on the lunatics the same way; 80, after 


| preparing some empty hives I transferred them, and 
| [have seen none of their scraping since. But fora 
few days I have noticed the bees of another colony, 
| whose hive was ventilated some time ago, have been 
at the same trick. So it seems that what cures one 
does not prevent another. 

« You say, in your foot-notes to my communication, 
“T suspect we get more honey in the North, because 
of the men, the locality, and the influence of the 
climate on the men” (p. 375). Well, you may have 
smarter men, and you may have a better locality for 
honey; but what “the influence of the climate on 
the men” can have to do with bees gathering hon- 
ey, seems to mea little funny. I said I had seen 
some of the world, and so Lhave. On last Friday | 
went by rail away over to Rockmast, fourteen miles 
from here, thence with a friend in his buggy, as per 
previous arrangement, five or six miles, to friend 
| J. 8S. Davitte’s. My buggy friend, Mr. Hoge, who is 
a relative by marriage, is no bee-man, though always 
| read to accommodate a friend to a buggy-ride. We 
found friend D. at home, and expecting us. Heisa 
well-to-do farmer, and keeps—well, I don’t know 
| how many colonies of bees, and he said he didn’t 
know either. But he said, ‘When you write to 
friend Root again, you may tell him that there is 
one man who runs a house apiary successfully.” 
His house bas just 50 hives, but not all occupied. 
Friend D. has a good locality, but does not give his 
bees the attention necessary to make them very 
profitable. He has two large farms, three or four 
miles apart, which require a good deal of his time. 

Friend Davitte cuts no aristocratic didos, but is 
| quite social. This is enough for me to say of a bee- 

man; you can imagine the rest, as to our entertain- 

ment. After spending about five hours with him at 
| bis home, he took a seat with us in the buggy, and 
went with us to his other plantation, and to his 
brother’s olher plantation, where I saw his extract- 
or, which is the only one I ever saw, except the one 
{ made myself, which was a success, though more 
trouble to manipulate. 

I have a friend here who has a vineyard. He isa 
temperance advocate, and does not want to make 
wine, but wants to know how to save his grapes in a 
dry state. Can you, or any of your correspondents, 
tell him how? How are raisins made? I did not tell 
how I ventilated my hives. Bore four or five one- 
inch holes, and cover with wire cloth. 

J. M. HARRIS. 
. Cedartown, Polk Co., Ga., July 19, 1883. 

Friend H., I do not believe you are right 
about the lunatic bees. Giving them more 
ventilation might start them out to work, 
and I suppose that would get them off from 
their queer notion of scraping their hives.— 
What [ said about the climate, etc., was in- 
tended to suggest that men get lazy by going 
to Florida, even if they are naturally ener- 

etic. LI really hope I am wrong about it.— 

congratulate you on having seen so much 
of the world in just one day. And lam 
glad, too, to get a report of the house apia- 
ry; but how long has our friend been usiv 
it?—I can not tell about the raisins, but 
suppose some of our California correspond- 
ents can. I know some beautiful raisins 
have been sent us from California.—I really 
hope your temperance friend will find some 
way to make his vineyard profitable without 
dealing with any thing that can in any way 
intoxicate. 
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COMBINED CASE AND CRATE. 
ALSO SOME OTHER MATTERS. 


“~¢ N reply to Byron Walker, page 3368, I will say that 
i I will, of course, never refuse the task of try- 

~ ing all new things sent me by friends, gratis. 
| have pot, however, forgotten the Deane case, 
which no sooner breathed than it died. Though il- 
justrated and praised by its inventor, and by Prof. 
Cook, where is it? A sample was sent to me. I 
think of no words fitting with which to express my 
dread of such complication. 
his honest zeal; but my honey-dealers have made 
me believe that they could never get my priee on 
comb honey sent to market with the glue on the sec- 
tions. I still believe that we shall gain by giving all 
our sections a cleaning before sending to market. 
| think the glue **combined”’ looks too antiquated on 
our markets of to-day. Friend Walker's compari- 
son on the Given press is not appropriate. Had he 
tried wires imbedded in the septum of foundation 
in as perfect a style as any machine could put it 
there, and then could not make it work, well might 
he exclaim against the press, though he had never 
seen one. Now, I have seen gluey sections rejected, 
and we know the combined case and crate does not 
prevent gluing. I think it a mistake for any one to 
think that either of us write the praises of our 
preferred sections because we sell them. Friend 
Walker has no patent on his, and Lhave not one 
cent, even, invested in the manufacture of mine. I 
buy them to sell again. It would be no loss to me 
to find out that the one-piece section was best, for I 
can buy that cheaper. Let us not be so uncharita- 
ble as to shut our eyes to reason, which says, we 
use and sell our style of goods because we like them 
best; not, “like them best’? because we use and 
sell them. . 

Now, Mr. Editor, I was never more shocked than 
to read your comment on my article in the last 
number; most, at your closing sentence, where you, 
after your prejudicial remarks, infer that your col- 
umns are closed against any explanatory defense; 
also shocked at your lack of knowledge pertaining 
to the quotation I made, or terrible one-sidedness in 
giving all great men their due. My quotation was 
not from the book that you revere, the Bible. Such 
words are not there; and though the same senti- 
ment was put forth in other words by the loving 
and sacrificing Christ, that does not detract any 
from the merits of the great and noble Confucius, 
who exclaimed them 500 years B.C. I consider it 
very wrong for men to idolize one great reformer, 
to the utter ignoring of another. If you really 
thought this well-earned compliment to the hervic 
dead wab’ going to hurt any one’s feelings, why did 
you not draw the editorial pen across the part that 
was Of no special importance to the subject, and 
which would not change the sense of the matter, 
rather than hurt my feelings as you have? 


* * * * * * * * 


In regard to your list of names,if you furnish 
them at 50 cents per 1000, you virtually give them 
away, and I have not one word to say regarding any 
exclusiveness in the matter on your part. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiae, Mich., July 4, 1883. 

_Friend Heddon, it was the words “ glad 
tidings of great joy” that I objected to, and 
not the golden rule. I did not cross it out 


of your letter, because I did not feel sure. 


I like friend W., and | 


“that you would want me to publish your ar- 


ticle with a part omitted. Since you have 
been so kind as to give me this liberty, I will 
take you at your word, and cross out a little 
over a page of your present article, which I 
think much better left out. Now to come 
right down to the point, decidedly but kind- 
ly, I can not think it my duty to let any 
thing go into print, taking the ground that 
Jesus Christ the Son of God was a“ great 
reformer.’’ I know there are those who 
claim to have a different opinion in the mat- 
ter; but as for myself and the journal which 
God has seen fit to put into my hands to 
guide and direct, God helping me, all men 
shall know that J am on the side of Christi- 
anity and the Bible. Any words or writing 
that would seem to encourage the idea of 
putting Christ on a level with Confucius, or 
any other human being, I shall consider out 
of place in GLEANINGS.—I am very much 
obliged to you for your kind words in regard 
to our printed list of customers. We cer- 
tainly agree on that point. 
rr ae 


DRONE FOUNDATION FOR SECTIONS. 


SOME PRETTY HEAVY EVIDENCE AGAINST ITS USE. 


“| INCE W. D. Higdon, in June GLEANLNGS, has 
ASS) OWritten so emphatically in favor of drone fdn. 

for sections, I think it is time for a little evi- 
dence on the other side of the question. 

In August, 1881, I sent to you for 4 lbs. of thin fdn., 
without specifying which kind I wanted, as in your 
price list you say that worker will be sent unless 
drone is ordered. You sent drone fdn., however; I 
presume because you were out of worker. Now, I 
did not want drone fdn.; but as I needed foundation 
at once, I concluded to give it a fair trial, so put it 
all on the hives. 

There was little fall honey, however, and but a 
small part of it was worked out. In the spring, these 
sections were put back on the hives, thoroughly 
mixed with sections containing fresh worker fdn., 
and starters of natural comb — about one-third of 
each kind in most hives. Now for results: 

The worker fdn. was drawn out and finished first ; 
the natural comb next, while the bees seemed very 
averse to working the drone fdn., drawing much of 
it out but a short distance, and then contracting the 
mouths of the cells with heavy rims of wax, as 
though they wantcd to make worker comb out of it. 
At the close of the white-clover season, a large part 
of the eections containing drone fdn. remained un- 
filled. 

In the fall we had such a yield of honey that I was 
unable to take it away as fast as the bees gathered 
it, being also short of sections, fdn., and other sup- 
plies, and nearly every swarm had the spaces be- 
tween upper and lower frames, and between the 
ends of frames and sides of hives, filled with honey. 
Out of over 40.0 sections on the hives, less than 300 
remained unfinished at the close of the season. 
Among these unfinished sections were many con- 
taining drone fdn. still unworked; and ia preparing 
for this season’s work I cut out a great deal of this 
fdn , which had been in the hives during the whole 
of an excellent honey season, and which the bees 
had done nothing more than to propolize a little. 

lt may that the reason the bees did not work it 
better was, that it was old and hard; in fact, I think 
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that had much to do with it; but I have little incli- 
nation to experiment further with drone fdn. — at 
least, not on so extensive a scale, as I think that the 
use of that 5 Ibs. of drone fdn. cost me several hun- 
dred pounds of honey. J. A. GREEN, 140. 
Dayton, IIl., June 21, 1883. r 


Many thanks, friend G., for the important 
facts you furnish. This is indeed a matter 
that demands careful investigation. I have 
been a little surprised to hear so few reports 
in regard to the matter, especially while we 
have so many orders for drone as well as 
worker. I had thought it quite likely that 
during a moderate flow of honey, the bees 
would give a preference to the worker fdn., 
and I am a little surprised to hear that they 
did not use drone, or at least give it the same 
preference during a heavy yield of honey, 
such as you report having had. Your point, 
also, that old fdn. is not as good as new, is 
an important one. I have before suggested 
that it is probably owing to the fact that 
wax, when exposed to the air, loses an oily 
portion of its substance, making it harder to 
work. It is for this reason that bleached 
wax has been quite unsuitable for fdn. Will 
those who have experimented with both 
kinds of fdn. for surplus a please re- 
port in regard to the drone? Has your ex- 
perience been like friend Green’s ? 


me 00 ee 
FOUL BROOD. 


SOME FACTS FROM A SUFFERER. 

HE winter of 1880 was the hardest ever known 
"i in this section for bees. Fully 95 per cent of 
all the bees left out unprotected died, while 
the loss was about 20 or 25 per cent of those packed 
in chaff, buried in clamps, or wintered in cellars. I 
bad 3 stands buried, which came through alive — 
one good colony, and two weak. Lost one by spring 
dwindling; bought 3 more, 2 of which died, leaving 
me three stands. Friend 8., whose bees had all died, 
gave me his combs, which | wired into frames; and 
when the bees swarmed, I put the new swarms into 
hives filled with empty combs, which enabled me to 
increase my stock to 8 colonies, and I got about 200 
lbs. comb honey. My 8 colonies were all strong, and 
in fine condition, and came through the winter all 
right. The spring of 1882 proved cold and wet until 
July 5, when a drought set in, which lasted 7 weeks, 
and every thing got so dry that very little honey 
was secreted. Basswood, which usually blossoms 
here about the first of July, did not blossom till the 
26th, and then lasted only abouta week. Last year’s 
honey-crop was small, most bee-keepers reporting 

only about 20 lbs. surplus to the original colony. 

About the first of June I noticed one of my colonies 
dwindling, and went to my strongest colonies and 
took frames of hatching brood, and exchanged them 
for frames from this weak colony. They still con- 
tinued weak, and I got an experienced bee-keeper to 
examine them, and he pronounced it foul brood. 
The cappings were shrunk, and turned brown 
and black; and on picking them open they were 
found filled with a foul, offensive matter. 

We examined the frames that I had taken from 
this hive, and put into 3 other colonies, when I ex- 
changed and found them filled with foul brood in 
various stages of advancement. June 24, at night, 





after bees had ceased flying, I took the weak hive 
from its stand and put an empty box in its place, 
and brushed the bees off in front of it, and let them 
crawlin. I burned frames and combs, and burned 
out inside of hive; kept them three days, and then 
put them in the hive on foundation. They built up to 
a fine colony by fall, and are apparently sound. The 
other 8 affected colonies which were full of bees, | 
left toswarm. One did send out one a few days aft" 
er, which I hived on fdn., and they appear healthy. 
The other two would come out almost every day in 
great numbers, and buzz around and make a great 
ado, but failed to swarm. Those two matured no 
queen-cells. As queen-celis are a temporary struc- 
ture, and are not made of an original secretion, but 
are composed of “‘ odds and ends ”’ picked up through 
the hive, may not this account for the fact that 
hives having foul brood so rarely swarm? Ina few 
weeks they began running down, and I noticed, in 
front of them, black scales something like those we 
see from a blacksmith’s anvil. Closer examination 
showed it to be composed of cappings and contents 
of those deseased cells,the putrid matter having 
dried down to a hard black sediment, which the bees 
threw out in front. Seeing that those hives were 
doomed, and liable to spread the contagion, I ap- 
plied sulphur, Aug. 21, and extracted the honey, and 
rendered the combs into wax. The parts filled with 
rotten brood I burned. It was a sickening job; and 
were I to have it to do over again, I would burn 
bees, honey-combs and all. The bees would some of 
them revive; and as they would be liable to carry 
the disease to other hives, if they went back, I had 
to kill hundreds of the poor fellows by crushing, and 
then scald the floor of the room in which we operat- 
ed. On reflection, I will say that, if foul brood is 
found in the fore part of the season, it may possibly 
pay to save the bees (and bees only, burning the 
rest); but if later in the season, destroy the whole; 
it won’t pay to fuss with it. 

Now the question arises how I, a beginner, got foul 
brood. Did it generate spontaneously, or was it in- 
troduced from without? By close inquiry [ found 
that none of the parties of whom I got bees or combs 
had known of any foul brood among their bees. But 
a neighbor of Mr. 8., whose bees were only about 100 
rods distant, lost several colonies by foul brood in 
the summer of 1880; and as Mr. 8. lost all his bees 
the following year, he doubtless had foul brood 
among his bees, but was not conscious of it. As for 
the remedies for foul brood, I have had no ex- 
perience, and am faithless of their efficacy. A cor- 
respondent of GLEANINGS tells us that we can de- 
stroy foul brood by spraying the combs and bees 
with a solution of salicylic acid and borax, or alco- 
hol. Surely that remedy is very simple; any clod- 
hopper ought to succeed with those simple direc- 
tions. The theory is fine; but how do we find it in 
actual practice? On opening a hive containing fou! 
brood, we find empty cells from which the larvx 
have repeatedly perished; others capped, which are 
filled with corruption from the larvre that died; and 
again, other celis filled with honey or propolis, seal- 
ed and unsealed, which had formerly been occupied 
by the diseased brood. Now, if salicylic acid can 
penetrate through all that wax, honey, propolis, 
corruption, or dried sediment, to the bottom of those 
cells, and destroy those spores, then it surely pos- 
sesses antiseptic properties beyond any thing I have 
seen or heard. Possibly the writer designed that 
the cappings should be shaved of and the combs 
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emptied by the extractor before applying the rem- 
edy, even then; and admitting the disinfecting 
properties of this acid, I think the cure doubtful. 
Would not the putting-on of new fdn. be the safer 
plan? Dr. J. E. FERRY. 

Fabius, Onon. Co., N. Y., Feb. 13, 1883. 

Thanks, friend F., for your practical facts 
in the matter. Now, I really do not see why 
you should take such a discouraged view of 
the matter when you have succeeded in se- 
curing three colonies by what would seem 
to me to be a comparatively easy process. If 
driving out the bees, and hiving them on 
fdn. will do the work, we can surely manage 
it. Very likely the best thing to do with the 
old conte will be to melt them up into wax. 
And a great many of the old combs in com- 
mon use could be melted up profitably in the 
same way, even if there were no foul brood 
about it. The loss then would be the brood 
contained in these combs. Now, if this isa 
great part of it dead, the loss is but trifling ; 
and I am not sure but that a great mauy old 
hives would well repay for melting up the 
old combs and setting the bees at work on 
nice new frames of fdn. It seems to me 
that even if I did use salicylic acid, I would 
start the healthy bees working on new fdn. 
in new hives. 

cr 


HIVING A SWARM FIVE TIMES, 


LETTER FROM AN ABC SCHOLAR. 


scholars writing out of doors on a bee-gun, | 


& a Uncle Amos, here is one of your A BC 


— | 


all alone. Now, I want to tell you that I 


nor any more honey, nor wintering any better; and 
look at the difference in the cost of gums: his, 25 c.; 
mine, $2.50 to $3.00 per gum. Are not you bee-gum 
makers putting it a little strong on ** patten fixens,’’? 
Of course, Uncle Amos,I believe in progression; 
but if a cheap thing will do just as well, why go to 
heavy expense? Let economy be the watchword. 
HIVING BEES WHERE THEY CLUSTER. 

Old Fogy says he hives his bees and lets them 
stand as near where they cluster as possible. He 
claims they do much better. What do you think 
about that? I hope to hear from some of the 
brethren on this point. J. W.C. Gray. 

Atwood, Ill, June 14, 1883. 

Friend G., I watched anxiously through all 
| your narration, to see if you did not finally 
try putting a frame of brood in your hive. 
| But I think you say nothing about it at all. 
| Now, under such circumstances I have 
| found a frame of unsealed brood so sure that 
' it seems almost impossible the bees could 
| have deserted it. Surely you have heard it 
/ recommended over and over again, have you 
| not ?—You say your neighbor with the old 
| box hives has hived from one to five swarms 
'aday. If one’s object were to get swarms 
| and nothing more, perhaps a25-cent bee-hive 
' would do very well. But how about getting 
| your crop of honey, raising your queens, im- 
roving your stock, etc.? If you could see 
10W badly we are crowded with orders in 
| trying to supply the friends with what you 
| term ‘‘patten fixens,” perhaps you would 
not think we were ‘‘ putting it down too 
strong.”’ Ly all means, let economy be the 
| watchword. But do not let it be a foolish or 
| thoughtless economy. — In regard to lettin 





j 
| 
| 


have just hived the crossest lot of bees Lever handled, | pees stand where they are hived, I am no 
and that is not all; this is the fifth time they swarm- | sure it makes any particular difference, al- 
edout. The first time, I bived them all nice and | though you will see that friend Peters, in the 
snug; in about half an hour they scampered out and | A B © book, gives some very sensible sug- 


went home. The next day they came out and clus- 
tered in the same place, and I took them in my 
swarming-box, all nice. I shook them gently on the 
table, and they immediately took wing and “ scud”’ 
forhome. In two days after, they swarmed in the 
morning, aired themselves for a long time, and then 
went back; did the samein the afternoon. To-day, 


the 14th, at one o’clock they came out again, and I | 
had a hard time to save them. They were about 30 | 
minutes in the air before they caine down, I throw- | 
About a pint cupful came | 
and went into the gum that I had ready; yes, went | 


ing water all the time. 


right in, and the sheet was covered, and bees all 
swarming around my head, and were just in the act 


of settling down, when there came a heavy puff of | 
wind and blew them back, and then they arose and | 
Iam confident | 


settled a few feet above the gum. 


they would have gone inif it had been still. I tell 


you, I felt vexed when I found they were so very | 


cross. Now, if any A BC boy can beat that, let him 


stand up. 
ECONOMY IN HIVES. 


There are only 3 swarms out of 20 stands wintered, 
and in good shape. Yesterday I had a chat with our 
old-fogy bee-keeper, who wintered 40 stands in com- 
mon box gums, all painted nicely, with a hole on top 
for boxes, that cost him 25 cts. apiece to make. His 
bees are booming — from one to five Swarms a day, 
when the sun shines. He has lots of honey, and the 
best luck of any one in the neighborhood, while I, 
with my ‘‘ patten firens,” am not getting any swarms 


| gestions in regard to the importance of mov- 
| ing them to a different locality as soon as 
hived. 
en 


BEES AND SUNDAY. 


SHALL A BEE-KEEPER STAY HOME FROM CHURCH 
DURING SWARMING-TIME? 


HAVE a question to ask, or, rather, I want your 
opinion on it. My wife is very conscientious 
about keeping the Sabbath holy, and doing no 
work on that day; and last Sunday she reprimanded 
| me for swarming my bees. Now, you and I both be- 
lieve in keeping that day strictly, and my wife says 
| [have no right to keep any thing that will keep me 
from the house of God, or that requires labor on 
| that day. I referred her to the ox that fell into the 
ditch, etc.; but she sticks to it, that if I work with 
| my bees we shall not prosper spiritually. As you 
and I keep bees, and they are not particular about 
keeping the Sabbath, but swarm at any time, is it 
right to stay at home on the Sabbath to swarm our 
bees, or have our hired help doso in swarming-time? 
Watseka, IIl., June 25, 1883. W. H.SHEDD. 


Friend S., you are striking on an old ques- 
tion ; and if you will excuse the liberty I 
take, I will suggest that disagreeing with 
your wife may be a worse sin than staying 
at home and working with the bees on Sun- 
day. While suggesting a reproof, I take in- 
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to consideration that we are, very many of | of business, and full of zeal and work, as we 


us, liable to this very weakness. I should 


are all of us now at this time, was obliged to 


infer from your statement, that your wife is lay down his life, and bid adieu to his 


taking one side of the question, and you the 
other, and I fell to wondering if in your zeal 
tocarry your point, you did not forget the 
real spirit of the Master, who told us _ that 
‘“*the Sabbath was made for man, and not 
man for the Sabbath.” 


culture, of course your wife should remon- 


strate: but the remonstrance should be in| 


the spirit of great love and kindness, should 
it not? And you on your part, if you think 
differently, should present your views with 
this same spirit. 
whether one ought to stay at home from 
church or not to look after his bees. Doo- 
little, who has written pretty fully on this 
subject, seems rather to think he should; 
and if I raised comb honey as he does, it is 
possible I might do the same. 
all that, 1 am afraid my conscience would 
trouble me sorely, if passers-by on their way 
to church saw me, Sunday after Sunday, 
with my coat off, flying around among the 
bee-hives. I think I should try very hard to 
go to church. I believe that the way I 
should try would be to ask God, on bended 
knee, to help me to plan some way by which 


my influence might be thrown strongly and | 


constantly on the side of Christianity. 





OBITUARY. 


the Exchange, and we hope our friends 
will not fail to gather the moral con- 
tained in the sad notice. 


Wy‘ take the following from July No. of 


Died at Denver, Colo., June 16, of hasty consump- | 
tion, Theodore Houck, of Canajoharie, N. Y., aged 26 | 


years and 3 months. 


We are reminded. in the death of Mr. H., of the | 


frailty of this life. Up to the first of last January, 


Mr. H.was a perfectly healthy man, having passed an | 


examination just prior to that for a life insurance. 


On the 2d of January he attended the meeting of the | 


Eastern N. Y. Bee-Keepers’ Convention, held at Al- 
bany. He put up ata hotel that night, and was as- 
signed a room and bed that bad not been used for 
some time. The consequence was, he took a severe 
cold, which settled on bis lungs, and hurried him to 
the grave with quick consumption. 

Mr. Houck was a thorough bee-man, beginning 
when a boy, and continuing until health gave out 
and death came. He loved the bees, and was never 
happier than when among them. His public career 


If you arereally for- | ~~ 
getting your religion in your zeal for bee | 


Candidly, I do not know | 


And yet for) 


was short. About 18 months ago he purchased the | 


Bee-Keepers’ Exchange from Mr. J. H. Nellis, and 


conducted it up to within a very few weeks of his | 


death, his failing health compelling him to place | 


it in other hands. He leaves a widow, bowed down 
with grief, having in one short year buried her hus- 
band and little boy, their only child. 

We extend our heartfelt sympathies to her in this 
hour of affliction, and pray that He who doth not let 
a sparrow fall to the ground without his notice will 
comfort and sustain her, and give to her that grace 
which will enable her to say, ‘* Thy will be done.” 


Thus you see, friends, a valuable life was 
lost by a little carelessness in regard to a 
sleeping-room. Carelessness and heedless- 
ness are bad enough; but when it comes 
to result in the death of a fellow-being, it 
seems awful to think of. As many valuable 


lives have been lost in this way, we trust | 


that the importance of this matter of bed- 


tion it demands. Poor friend Houck, full 


friends, almost without warning. We echo 
_the concluding sentiment, ‘‘ May He who 
| watches lovingly over all, comfort that be- 


99 


reaved wife! 








OUR OWN APIARY. 


ITS CONDITION THIS 6T0 OF JULY, 1883. 


rT’ seems that GLEANINGS bas lost one of its most 
interesting features — to us at least, for we oft- 
en used to mect with an article with the head- 
| ing,‘ Our Own Apiary,” right from your honorable 
| self, which was of great interest to us, and, we pre- 
_ sume, to all your readers living outside of your lim- 
_ its. So, please take the hint, and do so again. 
S. D. HASKIN and others. 

Chandler’s Valley, Pa., July S, 1883. 

Well, friend H., I shall be exceedingly 
happy to accommodate you, but very likely 
you and some “ others”? may be a little dis- 
appointed. Perhaps not at the amount of 
the business done in our apiary, but at the 
_ condition in which you would find it, if you 
were to visit us just now. For some days 
past I have been wondering if some of the 
| friends would not feel a little disappointed on 
| making us a visit, after what I have taught 
'in the A BC book about system and order. 


| [presume you all know what I told you in 


our June JUVENILE. Well, our constant 
aim has been to deal justly with our patrons, 
rather than to take valuable time and skill 
in putting things to rights, as we should do 
| if it were not for the great rush of business. 
Our apiary to-day comprises about 200 col- 
onies. The bees in the 200 hives, however, 
ought to be in 400, according to my notion. 
| Were you to take a peep into the hives, vou 
/ would very likely find quite a number build- 
ing combs back of the division-boards. In 
| some places you would find odd-sized frames 
| of combs, sent us by those who have sold us 
| bees, standing in divers shapes in the chaff 
| hives, waiting to be transferred, and some 
| of them have been waiting so es that they 
are now bulged and heavy with clover hon- 
ey. Only yesterday our apiarist lifted out 
four such combs, and stood them against a 
chaff hive, and then began to consider where 
he should put them. But before he got a 
| place for them, the sun swung around, and 
one of them tumbled down in the grass, in a 
heap, a nasty, squashy mess. The poor 
daubed and draggled bees buzzed into a hive 
not their own, at the risk of stinging the 
queen. I wonder how many of you know 
what an intolerable nuisance it is to have 
hives in the apiary, containing odd - sized 
combs. 

Even though our apiary does not present 
a very tidy appearance, the hives are full of 
bees and full of clover honey. On last 
Monday we filled an order for 50 two-frame 
nuclei, and it did not seem to thin off our 
bees, or queens either. One of the boys is 
just now at work pulling out the grass and 


_ weeds around the hives and fixing a nice foot- 
rooms and bedding may receive the atten- | hold for the bees around the entrance, by 


packing down alittle shovelful of sand made 
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by pounding up white sandstone ; a couple 
of little girls are engaged in tying up the 
grapevines, and clipping off the shoots that | 
push out in the way. A young lady who is | 
learning bee culture goes through the hives, | 
and takes out the queen-cages where queens 
have been introduced. After that she 
marks the slates as fast as she finds the 
queens laying, and then gathers up the cag- 
es in a basket. We have plenty of bees, 
plenty of queens, and plenty of rey thing 
to fill orders as fast as they come,—cnly lack- 
ing plenty of skilled, competent help. What 
a great thing in this world is skilled and in- 
telligent help! Did you ever think of it ? 

sees are going out of the apiary every 
day, and are also coming in every day. One 
morning a farmer’s boy brought us some) 
swarms of bees before five o’clock, and so | 
they come stringing along almost every hour | 
of the day. Frequently some of our friends | 
in the country bring us a load before dark, | 
and we have to fix the hives and combs, and | 
dump them in, weigh their boxes, give them 
their money, and off they go. We pay $1.00 | 
per lb. for Italians, and frequently the same | 
bees are sold the next day for $2.00 per Ib. | 
Don’t you think this is a money-making | 
business? ‘There is one little drawback to. 
it. A new swarm of bees is heavy with | 
honey, while those we shake off from the | 
combs and send off are frequently just the | 
other way. Asa proof of this,a new swarm | 
heavy with “gorge | when put on to empty | 
combs just at night will often have a pound | 
or two of honey in the combs before they | 
start out to fly in the morning. You see, | 
this kind of traftic — loads of bees coming 
into the hives, and going out daily to fill or- 
ders — rather breaks our apiary up, so there 
is no order, system, or individuality about it. | 
ly the way, I might mention that most of 
the bees now brought in are beautiful Ital- 
ians. Italian blood has become so thorough- | 
ly disseminated in Medina County, that the | 
blacks are becoming almost crowded out. 

If you want to see a scene of din and bus- | 
tle and stir and hurrah, pay a visit some 
time in July to *‘ Our Own Apiary.” 


rr ee ee 
BEE-NOTES FROM THE SOUTH. 





TWO QUEENS IN ONE HIVE. 


, HIS has occurred with me on several occasions. 
I have closely watched them, and my opinion 
is that there is always some good reason for 

the phenomenon, for such it really is. 

Upon one occasion I could see no reason whatever 
for the bees desiring the additional queen; but as 
she was laying, and looked quite lively and fine, I 
concluded to put her (the eld queen) in a nucleus 
hive, leaving the young queen in charge of the col- 
ony. I did so, and the old queen went on laying as 
nicely as could be desired; but, lo! when the bees 
hatched out they were diminutive drones, all of them, 
and reared in worker comb. 

This was two years ago; and 4 weeks ago the 
some thing occurred, and I now discover the queen 
lays nothing but drone eggs, and only a few of them. 
To sum up, I am quite positive that, whenever we 
find an old and young queen, or two queens in one 
hive, something is wrong with the olderone. The 


if 





bees seem to possess this knowledge, or instinct, and 
rationally make preparation to supply the defect in 
the old queen by rearing a new one. Quers: Would 
it not look reasonable to suppose that they might 
put this off too long, until no eggs for queen-rear- 
ing remained, of the right kind? It certainly does 
to me; but I suppose in chat case, the discovery be~ 
ing msdethat them other was laying drone eggs only, 
in worker-cells, would be the evidence sought by the 
colony that she was getting to be of no further use 
as a queen; in that event, they could, if necessary, 
I presume, immediately resort to the larvw on hand, 
for a new queen. 

The new queens look well, and do as gocd work as 
those raised by best methods; and, taken all in all, I 
don’t see but it is a right good thing, though of 


| course much valuable time is lost. 


STORING DURING A HEAVY HONEY-YIELD. 

We are at this moment in the midst of a heavy 
honey-yield, and I am running my bees for extracted 
honey only, although having no extractor, having 
sold mine a year or so ago. On some of my colonies 
I have six Simplicity hives at this moment, and all 
of three top ones are full of honey. Strange to say, 
that only the top or upper story is sealed over. Up- 
on the front of every other hive I have an inch 
auger-hole bored, through which the bees can pass. 

EXTRA ENTRANCES. 

I think, in using as many as six hives tiered up, 
some other entrances besides lower ones are badly 
needed; this is my reason for having the auger- 
holes bored. As arule, I wouldn't bore holes in my 
hives. In my six-story hives there are four en- 
trances, and they pass in and out in a stream at 
each. Oh, it’s delightful to watch them hurrying in 
and out of these monstrous big hives! 

If I had an extractor now, I would extract largely; 
but I shall defer it until fall. I was fortunate enough 
to buy a couple of hundred L. frames filled with 


| empty comb, and these are going to be “ stacked 


up” over the strong colonies till filled, and shall stay 
till I get ready to extract. I expect to makea report 
of an extra large yield to the colony, this fall. I was 
80 sorry to hear, through friend Doolittle’s last arti- 
cle, of the death of the ‘invulnerable bee man”! I 
am firmly convinced that this “style of man”’ is 


| scarce, though of course I do not doubt every word 


that Mr. Doolittle says; and I believe if his bee- 
man’s equal can be found in the United States, 1 for 


| One shall start on an excursion to see him at the 
| earliest pessible moment, bringing with me a colony 


of Cyprians to try him on. R. C. TAYLOR. 

Wilmington, N.C., June 6, 1883. 

Friend T., your fact in regard to the hives 
storied up six stories high is quite an im- 
portant one. I, too; have thought of the ex- 
tra entrances, and have tried them to some 
extent; but I rather caught theidea that these 
entrances induced the bees to neglect the 
combs below them ; that is, if we put an en- 
trance in the second story, the bees seem a 
little loth to use the lower story, unless they 
were obliged to. Friend Doolittle, or some 
one else, suggests that the bees which bring 
in the honey never carry it into the upper 
stories or boxes, but that they deposit it in 
the cells quite near the entrances, and that 
the wax-workers, or bees that can not fly, 
carry it up where wanted. Evenif this be 
the case, I presume some labor is lost, un- 
less it is a fact that these ‘‘ youngsters” 
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would do nothing else if they did not carry 
honey upstairs. Who can tell us more 
about this matter? I like the tiering-up 
plan because you do not need to extract 
your honey until you have time to do it. An- 
other thing: ‘The honey that has been stor- 
ed in June, and stands in the hive covered 
with bees until August, has an extra flavor 
and consistency, as you may have found out. 
Simplicity hives seem to be remarkably 
handy for this kind of tiering-up, when one 
is so crowded that he could not secure his 
crop of honey in any other way. I do not 
believe that I quite agree with you, friend 
T., that where an extra young queen is rais- 
ed, the old queen is necessarily —s I 
once thought so; but since then we have 
had several queens that did good service for 
a whole season, after being found with a 
good-looking daughter, helping in the bus- 
iness of egg-laying. If Ll am correct, several 
similar cases have been reported. You 
know we have had some talk of getting our 
extra queens by this method ; and some one 
said that a good queen that would constant- 
ly get her workers to raise others while she 
was present was worth $25.00. 


rT er 
FROM DOOLITTLE, AGAIN. 


RAILWAY TRAINS RUNNING SIXTY MILES AN HOUR. 








N page 376 friend Root asks, “ Have we an ex- 
perienced railroad friend among our number 
who has seen this thing tested by actual, care- 

ful test?” Although notarailroad man, I can tell 
what I know regarding the matter. Friend Root 
will remember that I visited him in the fall of 1876. 
On my return home I arrived in Rochester, N. Y., 
in time to take the special New York express train, 
which is made up at that place. As we commenced 
to move out of Rochester, | looked at my watch to 
see the time, for I had often heard of that being the 
fastest train on the N. Y.C.& H.R. R. KR. There is 
at this timea train called the “limited express” 
which runs still faster,so Iam told. It is 81 miles 
from Rochester to Syracuse, and the special New 
York express makes but one stop between the two 
cities. My observation showed we were an hour 
and 28 minutes going from Hochester to Syracuse, 
including the stop, which gives about 55 miles an 
hour as the average time; and if we take out the 
time lost by the stop, it would not be far from 60 
miles an hour for the whole distance. The distance 
between the mile-posts was made several times in 
from 52 to 55 seconds, and many more at from 55 to 
57 seconds. The knowledge of the above was what 
led me to compare the flight of the bee with this 
train. 
SWARMS CLUSTERING TOGETHER; CLIPPED QUEENS. 
On page 375, H. J. Schrock wishes me to explain 
how I manage swarms, having queens whose wings 
are clipped, which cluster together. In a large api- 
ary, one of the most annoying things which happen 
when natural swarming is allowed, is the clustering 
of two or more swarms together, if the queens have 
their wings, and the apiarist desires to have only 
one swarm in a hive; but when the queens all have 
their wings clipped, the clustering of several swarms 
together need give little if any more trouble than if 
they came separate. I usually manage in this way: 
Have several cages made of wire cloth which are an 








inch in diameter, and four inches long, having a per- 
manent stopper in one end, while the other is moy- 
able. As a swarm issues, the queen is caught in one 
of these cages; and when they begin to cluster, the 
cage is secured toa pole by means of a bent wire, 
when it is raised so as to rest just where the bees 
are clustering. This is done so the bees will not re- 
turn before you are ready for them to do so. Now 
prepare your hive, and get all in readiness for their 
return (if you wish to have them do 80), when you 
take your pole, and what bees adhere to it, and the 
cage,and carry them to the hive, when the rest will 
soon return. By winding the pole with old black 
rags for a foot or more in length, till as large as your 
arm, the most of them will cluster on it. If you 
wish to hive them on a new stand, you can get the 
whole swarm to cluster on the pole by moving it up 
afoot or so, where a half or more are clustered. 
Those in the air will cluster with the queen, and the 
rest will soon resort thither, when you can carry 
them where you please. 

Now having explained how I manage with one, | 
will suppose I have one after another keep coming, 
till I have 8 all in one pile, as I did once. The one 
queen will hold the whole, so there is no particular 
hurry. The queens are caged as they come, and 
hives got in readiness, till the last one is out. No 
fear of the whole lot going to the woods; for if they 
should start they will soon come back for the queen, 
and cluster again. You see, I had three swarms try 
it once,soI know. They went off out of sight, and 
were gone ten minutes or 80, when they came back 
to the queen. I supposed when they came back 
they would, part of them at least, retun to the old 
stand; but not one didso. But, to return: Having 
the hives all in readiness, and the caged queens (ex- 
cept the one with the swarms) in front of their res- 
pective hives, go to your cluster and get what you 
consider a fair swarm, by dropping a portion of the 
cluster intg a tin pail, using a piece of a shingle to 
cut off what you want. Throw acloth over the pail 
to keep the bees from flying, when you can carry 
them where you wish. Let them settle a moment in 
the pail, when you are to hive them like any swarm, 
letting the queen out of the cage so as to go with 
them, of course. Keep on in this way till but one 
swarm remains with the queen, when this is hived 
as first given for asingle swarm. If you have too 
many bees left for one swarm after you have given 
bees to all the queens, carry your swarm on the pole 
along by each hive, and cut off a pint or so till you 
get them to suit you. This one item of hiving 
swarms which cluster together with such ease, more 
than balances all that has been said against the prac- 
tice of clipping queens’ wings. 

WHAT MADE THEM GO OFF? 

On page 397 Iam asked where “ Maggie”’ erred in 
her management, and if I have large early swarms 
go off in the same way. No, sir; I have lost but one 
swarm of bees in my life, after which I resolved two 
things; the first of which was, that all fertile queens 
should have their wings clipped; and the second 
was, that no brood should be given a swarm having 
an old fertile queen. Begging your pardon, friend 
Root, I opine it was that brood which caused Mag- 
gie’s bees to go to the woods, as neither swarm de- 
serted till given brood. I had never lost aswarm 
up to 1871, when I had been reading that, if a frame 
of unsealed brood were given a swarm it was sure to 
keep them from going off. I tried it, and the very 
first trial caused me to loseasplendid large first 
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swarm. The next year after, all my queens had | 
their wings clipped. I tried again, and 4 out of 5 
thus treated tried to go to the woods, since which I | 
give no brood,and do not have one in 25 make a> 
trial to go off. After losing the one in 1871 I talked 
with friend Betsinger about it, and he said that it 
was the brood which caused them to go; “for,” said 
he, “bees swarm to get away from their brood, 
leaving their brood behind, not having any need of 
it, as they have the old queen. By placing brood in | 
the hive they are to occupy, they were placed ina 
similar condition to that which they had swarmed to 
be free from;’’ and 1 believe Betsinger to be cor- 
rect. That brood is not a prevention to going off, is 
proved by the many reports in back volumes of 
GLEANINGS. If Maggie will clip the wings of her 
queens, and put only empty comb foundation, or 
nothing at allin the hives she puts her bees in,1 | 
think she will have no more trouble. 
Borodino, N. Y. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Friend D., I agree to pretty much all you 
say, except your concluding words. In re- 
gard to the rate of railway trains, I think 
we shall have to consider it settled, that 
they do run at pretty nearly the rate of a 
mile a minute; and the article on another 
page by a railway man shows that bees do 
move at the rate of 90 miles an hour, or about 
that, at times. ‘ 

Now in regard to the frame of brood: Yo 
and I don’t agree, or our experiences seem 
to have been unlike. All through the. 
swarming season we are buying swarms of 
bees of the farmers almost daily, and we di- 
vide them up and put them into hives in 
quantities all the way from 1 to 10 lbs. 


Sometimes they have queens, and sometimes 


they have not. Surely, under such circum- 
stances you would advise a frame of brood. 
Well, now, after trying the experiment hun- 
dreds of times, [can hardly remember of one 
case where they deserted with a frame of un- 
sealed brood. When some green hand puts 
ina comb containing only capped brood, of 
course they go off ; and where put on empty 
combs or frames of fdn., every little while a 
swarm will decamp. If they have no queen 
they usually scatter into neighboring hives; 
but a comb of unsealed brood, in our experi- 
ence, * pins’’ them every time. Suppose we 
advise the A B © scholars to try it both 
ways, and see how they find it. 


rm a pe 
SOME QUESTIONS. 


SWEET CLOVER, FIGWORT, BASSWOOD, ETC. 


: HICH do you prefer as a honey-plant, sweet | 
Wy clover (melilot) or carpenter’s square (fig- 
wort)? What is the quality of honey of 

each of the above plants? 

What is the best plan for getting out seeds of the 
basswood (linden)? 

When is the best time to sow seeds of the linden? 

Can the linden-tree be propagated successfully 
from sprouts, or suckers, and will irees propagated 
in that way produce flowers as profusely as from 
seeds? 

When is the best time to put out sprouts, or suck- 
ers, for trees? 

I never learned to chew tobacco, so don't you | 
think I ought to have a smoker as well as the men | 


| raising 


_any way, when you can. 


who have been poisoning themselves, and every one 
they come near, for years? 

I have no information to give, except if the tops 
of the sweet clover are clipped off, the plants will be 


| Stockier, and produce more blossoms, and will not 


sway about so much, hindering the bees from alight- 
ing on them when the wind blows; it must aggra- 
vate them to speéd for a blossom, and find they have 
missed it. 

I was at your place before you bought the old fair 
grounds; took you 2 bbis. of beeswax, and paid you 
60 cts. per lb. for fdn., yet I found you so busy you 
did not have time to speak to me; and as your busi- 
ness has so increased, I do not suppose you would 
have more time than formerly, if I should again 
visit Medina, as I should very much like to do. 

DANIEL SPEAR. 

Cardington, Morrow Co., O., July, 1883. 


The quality of the honey from sweet clo- 
ver is reported good, but I do not know that 
I have tasted any. That from the figwort is 


fair, although it has been scattered through 


the hives so I could hardly speak definitely 
in regard to it. With us, many more bees 
are found on the figwort than on the sweet 
clover; but even this is governed by the 
season very much.—In regard to gathering 
the seeds from basswood, and also about 
basswoods from cuttings, see p. 398, 
July No., and what has been written in our 
back numbers. The matter has been very 
fully discussed, and it will pay you to follow 
it up by means cf our copious indexes. I be- 
lieve the spring is the time generally chosen 
for sprouting trees from cuttings.—In regard 
to offering a premium to those who do not 
use tobacco, I think, friend S., the best ans- 
wer is to ask you to read the parable of the 
prodigal son.—Thank you for your sugges- 
tion about clipping the tops of the sweet 
clover. I believeit is a good way. Wehave 
now some of the Jones Bokhara, but it is so 
tall, and swings about so much in the wind, 
it would be funny if the bees could get the 
honey at all, ina windy day. I think I will 
run the mowing-machine over them, having 
it set up very high.— Now in regard to spend- 
ing but little time with visitors: Friend S., 
my time, and all I have, belongs to the Mas- 
ter. I want to use it in such a way as to 
please him. During the busy season, when 
matters of — moment are constantly be- 
ing deferred to me, and when many might 


| be greatly wronged did I stop to talk and 


visit, where does my poe: f lie? There are 
times when I can stop and be sociable, with- 
out very much inconvenience; but at other 
times I should feel guilty if I let my work 
remain undone er than to briefly shake 
hands and then take it up again. know 


_you better now than when you called before, 
/and may be I could be a little more courte- 
ous if 
| late, 

ein, Sere ; and as he is now a little over 21, 


ou should make me another visit. Of 
trnest has taken charge of visitors 


may be you will enjoy a visit with him just 
as well as with myself. Come and see us, 
To look after vis- 
itors properly, it takes one of our best men, 


and one thoroughly conversant with every 


/part of the establishment. In the summer 


time we usually have visitors all the while— 
sometimes several parties of them, 
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FROM THE WEST INDIES. 


NOTES FROM “THE LA FE APIARY,”’ ST. DOMINGO. 


above-mentioned apiary, after some months’ 

experimenting with different kinds of hives, 
and finally settled upon the Van Deusen- Nellis- 
Tobother’s West-Indian Simplicity hive, which is the 
same as the Van Deusen-Nellis, with a few improve- 
ments in ventilation, roof, and frames, which I 
think gives me the privilege of adding my name, es- 
pecially as the hive in its present state answers all 
that can be claimed for it as a model West-Indian | 
hive. These alterations I had made by Mr. Theo. 
Houck, of Canajoharie, N. Y., to suit our very hot — 
sometimes wet—climate, after studying the matter 
for several years past, and from which I am in hopes 
of getting very good returns in the shape of ex- 
tracted honey, as my intention is to tier up several 
stories, and work the extractor. 

I have received 100 two-story hives, and am so well | 
pleased with them that I have ordered and am ex- 
pecting 100 more by return steamer, and my inten- | 
tion is to work up on an cxtensive scale by degrees. 
I have transferred 50 colonies within the last month 
past, from hollow palm logs, into these hives, and 
they are actually working 50 per cent better. I bave 
still60 more colonies to transfer. Competent help 
is not to be had here; consequently I get along 
slowly but surely, having to doit all myself. I find 
the easiest way to transfer is as follows: lhavea 
lot of 44x14 pine strips prepared, 4 inch longer tban 
the width of the frames (which are the Hofman- 
Langstroth) with the top-bars split open to receive 
the comb foundation; one end of these strips is 
fastened with fine wire about linch apart, and the 
other end has a piece of wire attached to twist it 
fast into the natural comb and frame, to keep this 
in place until the bees fasten them properly, which 
they do in 24 hours. I then lift up the log to be 
transferred, on to an empty barrel, which stands on 
end, and place immediately under it the lower story | 
of a hive in which I have 2 frames with comb founda- | 
tion drawn out, and in the center one frame of brood | 
taken from another colony. I then put the smoker 
at work briskly at the other end of the log, at the | 
same time striking it with a club, which causes the 
bees to get up and out of the end of the log resting 
above and over the hive. I then brush them down 
into the body of the hive, when they immediately go 
for the three frames; and as the hive is exactly in 
the same spot where the log stood, all the fielders 
come into the hive, mount the frames, deposit their 
spoils, and go out again, apparently undisturbed. 
Ithen cut out whatever worker brood there is in 
the log, cut them to suit my frames, which I have 
one by one put upon my transferring-bench, and 
with the pine strips fasten them into the frames. I 
place all the brood together in the center of hive, 
and all the other combs with honey and pollen on 
either side of these. Sometimes the natural combs 
of a strong colony will fill 18 frames with natural 
comb, which makes it then a two-story hive; when 
the last frame is put in the hive, the few bees left 


i HAVE just completed the fixing-up of the 








on the wreck of the log are then brushed off into | 
the hive; top or roof put on, and the bees scarcely | 
know the difference at the moment; but in 24 hours | 
they showa most perceptible difference in work. | 
They have then the combs all fastened in the frames, | 
eggs laid in the two frames of drawn-out foundation, 

and the general work going on atagreat rate. I 


(an enigma in the minds of many, why a 


then take off the body of the hive and clean off the 
bottom-board, detach the transferring-sticks, and 
examine all the frames to see that they are in proper 
order. I have not as yet had the bad luck to injure 
a queen in transferring, although I work pretty 
quickly so as to avoid robbing, as I am working in 
an open outdoor apiary where one i3 very much ex- 
posed to such mishaps. Should I find no signs of a 
queen in the bive 24 hours after transferring, I would 
give them a comb of eggs and larvee to get one from, 
and the moment they attempt to build queen-cells, | 
should take the frame with them on from them, give 
it to my queen-rearing nuclei, and would give them 
a prolific queen at once; but as yet I have been 
saved this trouble. Iam trying to have queens on 
hand for such emergencies. 

This apiary is very pleasantly situated, about an 
hour's drive from the city of Santo Domingo, West 
Indies. It is not in any of the very best localities 
for bee culture; but as other circumstances prevent 
me locating in a better district, I shall have an op- 


| portunity to judge of and report the difference of 


this and other localities. These is, however, no 
apiary within three miles around the “ La Fe,” and 
therefore I think the pasturage quite sufficient for 
about 500 colonies,which I intend to put on gradually. 

I saw in several of the bee-papers that the bees 
did not work on tin; but this I beg to contradict, as 
I now have on hand two tin separators on which the 
bees have worked entire combs filled with brood. 
This was done in a Quinby standing closed - end 
hive. I put in some tin separators between the top 
of the frames, and in ahurry putin aswarm of bees, 
without putting guide-comb or fdn., and they start- 
ed working on the sharp edge of the tin; they fas- 
tened the comb on both sides of the tin, so as to get 
it the full thickness for brood, with which they fill- 
ed it the whole size of the frame. So this is proof 
that bees will work on tin — yes, and even so far as 
to fasten two pieces of tin, together, either with 
comb or propolis, as I have both cases in this apiary. 
The bees here are the common brown-black German. 
They are great hands in using propolis; every crack 
that is under 4 inch open is securely sealed up by 
them; and even the frames that are close fitting on 
top and sides a couple of inches, they fasten quite 
close. 

Our prospects for the expected honey season are 
rather poor. We have had very dry weather; the 
spring opened wet, and has been followed up by a 
hot and dry season. Flowers have been scarce, and 
the palms are late in blooming; but as long as there 
is good life in the bees, there is hope. No old bee- 
keeper can afford to go into Blasted Hopes, and I 
am one of thoze who say never die, although appar- 
ently every thing seems tocome to anend. But, I 
forgot. I am just beginning here on a scientific 
principle, and feel proud to say I am the first in this 
island todo so. By next mail you will receive No. 2. 

L. IpA TOBOTHER. 

Santo Domingo, West Indies, June, 1883. 

We are much pleased indeed. friend T., to 
get so favorable a report from you in regard 
to this part of the world. It has long been 


clime so highly favored by Providence as 
yours doubtless is, should make so poor a re- 
turn for the *‘ ten talents” it has received. 
Properly worked up, it does seem as though 
apiculture in the Antilles would give us 
some statistics in comparison with which 
ours would seem small. When known to be 
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a source of revenue, the government there 
would be likely to foster the industry, and 
thus give it a sure foothold. With our sister- 
continent of South America waking up to 
the importance of this subject, especially in 
Brazil, under the progressive Dom Pedro, 
what may we not expect of our heteroscian 
neighbors? Please give us something more, 
by all means, especially in regard to the flo- 
ra of yeur island. 
oe 
HOW TO BUILD UP AN APIARY. 


WHAT JUDICIOUS FEEDING MAY DO. 


gf NOTICEin June GLEANINGS that several tell how 
if smart their bees are. I think mine are smart 
” too. My twoswarms came through the winter 
in good shape, with a great quantity of honey to be- 
gin business with in the spring — so much that I 
swapped with them an empty comb for a full one 
just as Winter was closing. Hive No.1 appeared to 
be almcst full of bees, and No.2 about one-third full. 
At the suggestion of a friend I made a feeder and put 
iton top of the frames quite early; in fact, before 
the snows had ceased to come, and gave them just a 
little sugar syrup to encourage them, and also a lit- 
tle flour just outside the hives, on such days as they 
could fly out. The result was, they began to bring 
in pollen before I supposed there was any thing to 
find, and filled that empty comb right away — built 
comb up into my feeder, so that I had to take it off. 
When I took the comb outof my feeder I found eggs 
in every cell. Seeing that they were getting crowd- 
ed, on the 10th of May I put on an upper story of 
sections to No. 1, and a half-story crate of small 
frames to No.2. On the 20th of May, No. 1 swarmed 


a good one too; May 2%th they swarmed again; | 
and on June Ist, swarmed again, and quite a re- | 


spectable littke swarm. June 2d, No. 2 swarmed. 
This makes four swarms in 13 days, from two hives, 
and I tind that No. 1 had worked just a little on the 
fdo. in upper story,and No. 2 had filled the half- 
story With comb, and had begun to cap some of 
them over; and to-night I see that the first swarm 
has filled their hive, except part of one frame, and 
shal: have to put on suplus arrangement immediate- 
ly. DANIEL H. JOHNSON. 
Danielsonville, Ct., June 5, 1883. 
cc et [I 
THE TORONTO CONVENTION. 


SOMETHING FROM FRIEND JONES ABOUT IT. 


PF AHE National Bee-keepers’ Association will hold 
“"%)~=«6its annual convention in the City Hall and 
= Council Chamber, in the city of Toronto, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 18th, 19th, 
and 20th days of September, during the second week 
of Canada’s great Fair. All the railroads in Canada 
will issue tickets during this week, good to return 
up to Saturday night, the 22d, at single fare for the 
round trip. Special excursion rates will be arrang- 
ed from various parts of the United States, of which 
due notice will be given. Tnose who intend being 
present may be kept posted on the latest excursion 
rates by addressing me, and also that I may arrange 
hotel accommodation. Private lodgings will, if pos- 
sible, be secured for those who desire it, and every 
cffort will be made to make everybody comfortable. 
A grand meeting is anticipated. 


Beeton, Can., July 3, 1883. 


D. A. JONES, 
President, 





Humbugs & dwindles 


Pertaining to Bee Culture. 

We respectfully solicit the aid of our friends in conducting 
this department, and would consider it a favor to have them 
send us all circulars that have a deceptive appearance. The 
greatest care will be at all times maintained to prevent injustice 
being done any one. 


for the privilege of using his patent bee-hive. 
In his circular he proposed to send a treatise 
for beginners, and one queen in nucleus box (Ital- 
ians). I received nothing, except his patent-right to 
use his hive; and as I know nothing whatever of the 
business, I have had quite a lonesome time. 
F. R. COLLARD, M. D. 

Wheelock, Texas, May 25, 1883. 

No doubt you had a lonesome time, friend 
C. Lrather imagine that most of the folks 
who have been waiting for any thing except 
promises from our old friend Mitchell have 
found it quite dull, waiting year after year. 
We have had so few reports regarding friend 
M. of late, that the heading,‘t Htumbugs and 
Swindles,”’ was getting dusty, as our proof- 
reader remarks. As your report was a three- 
year-old one, it does not give us any thing 
fresh, after all. Well, I think we will try to 
stand it, if we don’t have any I!. and 8S. de- 
partment fora year. But perhaps it might 
be well to hang out the ‘* shingle ”’ occasion- 
ally, for the benefit of those similarly inclin- 
ed. Such a warning “is not a terror to good 
works, but to the evil.”’ 


FP tort years agol sent to N.C. Mitchell $5.00 





: Bee Botany, 


OR HONEY-PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 


ff? NCLOSED I send you samples of two honey- 
| plants, or weeds, which I think, from the way 

the bees work on them, must be good. 
worked on them both all day, and after sundown on 
the 28d day of last May, and while clover is"in full 


Bees 


bloom too. I consider the small red tlower a very 
bad weed to have ona farm, or any place except on 
the roadside. It grows here on the town cémmons. 
No stock will interfere with it. The black flower 
with broad leaf grows in the woods on very rich land 
where stock do not tramp about much. [ never no- 
ticed either plant before this year, as a honey-plant; 
and as they are new to me, I should like to find out 
their names. 

Bees are doing well; have had no lack of forage 
since fruit-trees bloomed. Tu. S. CHAPMAN. 

Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo., May, 1883. 

Relative to these flowers, Mr. Devol says: 
BURR-FLOWER. 

The flower inclosed (‘‘ found on rich land’’) is the 
* Waterleaf,”’ or * Burr-flower’’ (Hydrophyllum ap- 
pendiculatum). It is a very common plant here, 
found mostly in rich, moist woodlands, as stated by 
Mr. Chapman. It is an herb with alternate, sub- 
palmately 5-lobed leaves, the lobes dentate, diverg- 
ing. The whole plant is covered with rather soft, 
spreading hairs. Sepais subulate, with a small ap- 
pendage between the lobes. Corolla bell-shaped, 5- 
lobed, with small appendages inside; stamens 5, in« 
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serted on the corolla. Stem 12 to 18 inches high, 
watery, branching; leaves roundish in outline, with 
the lobes pointing outward like a atar. It blooms in 
May and June, the flowers blue. It isa rather rough 
plant, and is of no economic importance. It is easi- 
ly broken down by stock tramping among it, and 
readily killed by mowing. 
HOUND’S-TONGUE. 

The second plant is Cynoglossum officinalis or com- 
mon “Hound’s-tongue.” It is a hairy perennial 
plant growing in waste grounds, 1 to 2 ft. tall, leafy 
to the tops, with lance-oblong leaves, sessile or 
clasping at the top, petiolate near the base; calyx 
5-parted, silky pubescent; corolla funnel-form, dull 
red, orifice closed by 5 scales; achenia 4, covered 
with hooked prickles, catching on to the clothing, 
and fur of animals, when mature, thus being widely 
distributed. Leaves 6 to 10 inches long, 1 to 2 broad, 
pubescent. The whole plant is of a dull green color, 
with a disagreeable smell. It is a native of Europe, 
but is now widely disseminated in this country, found 
principally in pastures, by roadsides, and in waste 
places; blooms in May and June. It is a vile weed, 
and should be destroyed by cutting off at the surface 
of the ground in spring and early summer. 

W.8. DEVOL, 
Botanist Ohio Ag. Ex. Station. 








FRIEND HARRISON'S EXPERIENCE. 


SUGGESTIONS IN REGARD TO COVERING THE FRAMES 
IN WINTER, ETC. 


WENT into winter quarters last fall with twenty 
cf swarms of bees on summer stands, Italian, all 
but two in chaff hives; these latter were in the 
Simplicity hives. Those in chaff hives I gave no 


further protection than what the hives afforded. 
Those in the Simplicity hives I protected by setting 
a shock of corn fodder over them, the fodder 
being securely bound with two bands near the top. 
They all came out strong and in good shape this 
spring. On the 27th of March last I sold them all at 


public sale. I use bagging for covering over the 
brood-chamber. I buy Stark A grain-sacks. These 
sacks cost from 20 to 25 cts. apiece. One sack will 
make four covers, if properly cut; this would make 
the price of each cover from 5 to 6 cents, which is 
as cheap as any other cover now in use that I know 
of. I like them much better than any I have ever 
tried. I have never been troubled by the bees cut- 
ting holes through them. The bees will go to work 
and soon cover them over between the frames with 
propolis. And I have observed for a long time that 
bees are not apt to gnaw through any thing that 
they have once covered over with propolis. Before 
putting on these covers for winter I first lay a thin 
cake of candy (about % of an inch thick, made 
according to directions given in A B C) on top 
of brood-frames, and then put on the cloth or bag- 
ging, tucking it well down at the edges,so as to 
leave no chance for any bees to crawl above; then 
I put on chaff cushion, and after having put them in 
this shape with plenty of stores, [ consider them 
pretty safe for any emergency. You may perhaps 
wonder why I give them all candy in the fall when 
they have plenty of stores. I do this to prevent dys- 
entery; for I am a strong believer in coffee A sugar 
as a remedy for dysentery; and I also believe in the 
maxim, that an ounce of prevention is better than 
a pound of cure; and that most, if not all remedies, 
if used at the proper time, will also prove a preven: 





tive, is a well-established fact. Since adopting the 
above plan, I have no trouble with the bees spot- 
ting their hives. I believe that bees will do their 
own doctoring, if the means are only placed in their 
reach. 

I experimented last winter with one of my colo- 
nies by removing the bagging, and using in its stead 
a frame made out of laths 14% inches wide, with a 
strip across the middle of the frame; to keep the 
wire cloth from sagging, I tack it on top of this 
frame, and then place it over the cluster. This 
frame should be made soit will go easily inside of 
the upper story of the chaff hive. I like this device 
better than any other that I have seen yet, for the 
following reasons: 

It makes feeding in the upper story very conven- 
ient. All you have to do is to lay your cake of candy 
on the comb-frames; drop in your frame covered 
with the wire cloth; put on your chaff cushion, and 
the work is done. Or,if you want to feed syrup, 
just raise up your cushion, take out your wire frame, 
and set atin pie-plate on the brood-frames; put on 
your wire frame, and pour the syrup right tbrough 
the wire cloth; and when the plate needs refilling, 
all that is needed is to lift out the cushion, pour in 
the feed, put back the cushion, close up the hive, 
and the job is done. This operation can be perform- 
ed in so short a time that but little warmth will es- 
cape, which is a very important thing in cold 
wenther. 

This device has the same advantages that are 
claimed for the Hill device; viz., it forms a warm- 
air chamber over the cluster during cold weather, 
giving the bees a chance to have free access to all 
their stores without having ugly holes punched 
through the combs to accomplish the same end. 

Another advantage is, you can always see just 
what condition your bees are in by simply raising 
the cushion, and without the possibility of a single 
bee coming out and getting lost. This arrange- 
ment may perhaps be very old to you, and may have 
been in use long ago; but if it has, Iam not aware 
of the fact; and if it has ever been in use before, 
and has been discarded for good reasons, I should 
like to have them from some practical bee-keeper, 
for Iam always ready and willing to learn. You 
may perhaps find fault with this arrangement on ac- 
count of too much upward ventilation; but if this 
should be the case, I must beg leave to differ with 
you on that point. I think that more mischief is 
done in wintering by not giving upward ventilation 
enough, than by giving too much; but, of course, 
both extremes should be avoided as much as pos- 
sible. 41 can show you some old box hives right here 
in this neighborhood, with cracks in them from top 
to bottom, over % an inch wide, and the top of the 
hive so cracked and warped that the bees can go in 
and out where they please. These cracks were once 
chinked up with mud or putty; but this has dropped 
out long ago, and yet their owners tell me that the 
bees had wintered wellfor years in these same hives. 

I am a strong believer in furnishlng bees with 
water, and especially during the brood- rearing 
season; but I do not believe in obtaining the supply 
by the perspiration, or sweating process. 

Bee-keeping on the improved plan has been very 
much neglected in this locality. There are a good 
many bees kept here, but most all in box hives and 
hollow logs, or bee-gums, as they call them here. 
The bees are about all blacks. I have not seen any 
pure Italians since I came here. But it looks to me 
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as if there were going to be a regular waking-up 
among the bee-keepers here, and that, too, before 
the present season is over. 

I think this a very good locality for bees. I bought 
a new swarm the other day from a neighbor, and the 
way they are bringing in the honey is enough to 
make any bee-man feel well. The fields here are 
just covered with white-clover; there is also a good 
deal of alsike clover raised bere for hay and pasture; 
there are also a great many honey-bearing plants 
growing wild here, such as motherwort, wild mus- 
tard, catnip, smartweed, Spanish needle, etc. This 
is alsoa great basswood country. If your supply 
for section boxes should run out in the eastern part 
of the State, just let us know, and we will supply 
you with all you may want. G. W. HARRISON. 

Wharton, Wyandot Co., O., July 9, 1883. 





| 
rr i Sime 


tained the enormous speed of 70 miles per hour. 1 
am well acquainted with a retired passenger engin- 
eer of 15 years’ run on the Illinois Central R. R., and 
he said to me, on inquiry, that he had often run 
specials at from 50 to 65 miles an hour. There are 
several instances on record where, during the late 
war, trains were run just as fast as fire and water 
could make them go. So far, I think friend Doolit- 
tle is “ kerect.” 

Now, on the other hand, philosophy says that tor- 
nadoes travel from 40 to 90 miles per hour, and that 
wind blowing 40 to 50 miles destroys barns, houses, 
haystacks, etc.; while a wind blowing 70 to 80 miles 
destroys everything in its path. Now again, one can 
not stand within 3 or 4 feet of atrain of cars going 
by at 60 miles per hour without being blown down, 


| and perhaps sucked into the vortex. There is a vast 


difference between a bee going 80 miles per hour, 


| and a tornado or cyclone with their greater force. 
| The progressive motion of a cyclone is from 18 to 40 


| miles, while the rotary motion is 40 to 120. If a wind 
| blowing even 60 miles per hour, low down, should 


HONEY IN OLD APIARIES. 


SOME WORDS OF WISDOM FROM FRIEND MORRIS. 


“He that observeth the weather shall not sow, and | 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”’ 
1 NEVER fully realized what Solomon meant by 
| that ‘“‘wiser”’’ until to-day. This spring I re- | 
~~ garded the clouds, and I observed the winds, | 
and I saw that it did rain, and was very cold and 
backward; so I did not sow. nor feed my bees, and | 
therefore they did not increase and wax strong in 
numbers, and, lo! when white clover came in great 
abundance, and tne perfume did fill, the air, yea, 
even into our houses, my harvesters were few, there- 
fore my crops not great. Whereas if I had observed 
that white clover was not winter-killed, and was | 
promising a big yield, I would have taken Solomon’s | 
advice, and would bave sown, otherwise fed, crowd- 
ed my bees to their uttermost; then when the har- 
vest came I could have raked it in. I calculate I 
have lost just one ton of white-clover honey by not 
feeding up in spring. 

All springs are not alike, however. Last spring, 
one year ago, I fed, and was ready; and, lo! white | 
clover was “ ausgespielt,’ and3or 4 colonies died 
from too much *'muchness”’ of bees, and too much 
emptiness of honey, before I knew what was up. 
Now the point is, we must govern ourselves in | 
spring management by the prospects; and I think | 
we can tell pretty well what white clover is going to | 
do, whether it is winter-killed or not. 

DO BEES FLY 9) MILES AN HOUR? WHY NOT? 

There are some of the migratory birds that fly at | 
the rate of 75 miles per hour for 48 hours. That won- | 
derful bird called the albatross is said to fly’at the | 
rate of 100 miles per hour. I saw an article not long 
ago to this effect: A sportsman in England laid a | 
wager that he could pick six hounds from his pack | 
that could run past a railroad train at full speed. | 





strike friend Doolittle, 1am afraid he would never 
write us any more articles. 

Rantoul, Ii. H. M. MORRIS. 

It seems to me, friend M., you do not bring 
out the true meaning at the head of your ar- 
ticle, as I see it. The way I understand the 
text is, that one who stands with his hands in 
his pockets, looking at the clouds when he 
ought to be pitching his hay on the wagon, 
would not be apt to turn out a very suc- 
cessful farmer, and I guess it is so with bee- 
keeping.—I think I should advise feeding 
every spring, and then if the bees got their 


_hives so full of young bees that provisions 


ran out, I would just feed them white sugar, 
and sell them off by the pound.—I think I 
shall have to give up about the speed of 


| bees, railroad trains, ducks, and 1 do not 


know but hounds also ; although I feel very 
much inclined to object a little to that 
‘*yarn ”’ of yours about the hounds beating 


| a railroad train. 


Oe — 
NEW HONEY BY THE TON. 


HOW FRIEND ECKMAN MANAGES 
TEXAS. 


AWAY DOWN IN 


WL» BES are doing finely. I started in the spring 
| i) with 120 swarms in good condition. I kept 


down swarming as much as possible, but had 
to hive 40 swarms; commenced extracting June 4; 
have taken out, up to date, 9500 lbs. extracted, and 
1200 1-lb. sections. I am still extracting, and have 
three months torun yet. I did all the work myself, 
except my better half, who winds up the buckets 
and draws the honey in small vessels for me. 
Neighbor Johnson and I took a flying visit last 


Accordingly a flat was bitched behind an engine, and | Week out to Luling, 160 miles west, to see friend 
the train started out, the sportsman standing on the | Tadlock. We found him a very pleasant gentleman, 
open car in full sight of his dogs, with gun in hand, | #24 Well up to the times in bee-keeping; but his 
the dogs following on the track. The throttle was bees are in poor condition, on account of extreme 
pulled out at once, ard the engine “ pawed the dirt,” | drought, he having to feed until a short time ago. 
so to speak, and when speed was attained of one Bees in Northern and Western Texas are a}l in the 
mile a minute, he pointed his gun ahead, and fired it S@me condition as his. I have already sold 4000 lbs. 
into a wood. Instantly the dogs sprang from the | of my crop, and am getting orders nearly every day. 


| > , and put 
track, past the car, into the wood, and out of sight, | ob onde thay Fabre dit er 4 My beac reagan on 
like a flash. So goes the story. | 


| 2 to 60 Ibs., extracted. Could I have had more help, 
Now as to trains running 60 miles an hour, they | | could have gotten more; but am very well satisfied. 
J. W. ECKMAN. 
Richmond, Ft. Bend Co., Tex., July 16, 1883, 


certainly do, and faster. The train that carried the 
lamented Garfield from Washington to Elberon at- 
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Heads of Grain, 
From Different Fields. 
HOW FAST CAN A BEE FLY? 

N page 301, June GLEANINGS, John Phin argues 
that a bee can fly as fast as a pigeon, because 
it is stronger in comparison to its size. This 

is not a conclusive argument by any means. I have 
seen a jumping mouse, about six inches long, includ- 
ing three and a half inches of tail, leap four or five 
feet at a time, eight or ten times his own length, and 
yet I could outrun him. So with the bee and pigeon; 
though the bee is stronger and swifter in comparison 
to its size, yet I think there can be little doubt but 
that the actual speed of the bird is much the great- 
er. BURDETTE HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Iowa, June 25, 1883. 

A QUEEN THAT WOULD STING WORKER BEES. 

I received the queen all right, and put her in a one- 
frame hive that I had made for a queen a few days 
before, but they had killed her. They were mostly 
all young bees, as nearly all the old ones had return- 
ed home. I put the queen in, and the old bees that 
were in the hive commenced to bite her. Whenever 
one bit her she turned round and stung it. Some 
caught hold of her by the legs, but she soon stung 
them to death. Do not say Iam mistaken, for I saw 
her curl up on them and thrust her sting into them. 
As soon as they were stung they fell down on the 
bottom-board. This is the first case of a queen 


stinging workers that I ever saw. 
JOHN DALLAS. 


Sharpsville, Mercer Co., Pa., June 26, 1885. 

I know, friend D., that we do occasionally 
have a queen that will sting worker bees; 
and it has been suggested that we might 
have one that could be turned loose in any 
colony of bees, and fight her way through. 
It seems, however, that yours did not suc- 
ceed in doing this, after all, for she was kill- 
ed finally. L have known only one or two 
cases white a queen would deliberately 
sting worker bees. 


BASSWOOD; AT WHAT AGE IT BEARS HONEY. 

Please tell us how long it takes basswood-trees 
that are grown from the seed, before they will bloom. 
Bees are doing Al now. There is an abundance of 
feed — white clover, alsike clover, and red and black 
raspberry. Basswood looks well; and with favor- 
able weather I see nothing in the way of our getting 
more than an average crop of honey. Although the 
spring has been cold and wet, our bees have not 
ceased to breed; so at this time, the hives are full of 
workers, ready for business. 

APPLE-BLOSSOM HONEY. 

A few of the colonies stored 39 lbs. of the very 

whitest kind of comb honey from apple-blossoms. 
A. W. OSBURN. 

Water Valley, N. Y., June 23, 1883. 

Basswood-trees will bear at a very early 
age, perhaps five years from the seed. But 
it will perhaps be ten years before the bloom 
will amount to any thing for honey, and 
very likely ten more on top of that before it 
is ready to give a full crop. Our basswood 
orchard is about ten years old, and many of 


the trees were three or four years old when 
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‘transplanted ; but even now there is only 
‘here and there a tree which can really be 


said to be full of blossoms.—I am very glad 
indeed to see the reputation of apple-tree 
honey coming up. The great drawback in 
harvesting the crop seems to be in having 
the bees strong when it comes into bloom. 


‘ UNITING BEES, 

I bad a small swarm the first of the week. I hada 
weak colony, and after taking out the old queen | 
united them. Any thing wrong in doing this? The 
next day I looked at them, and they were trying to 
kill the queen, and did doit. What was the matter? 

Zancsville, O., June 23, 1883. L. GRAY. 


And they did exactly as I should suppose 
they would, friend G. It is never safe to put 
bees in with another colony, 10 matter how 
few or how many, under any circumstances, 
without at first caging the queen or watch- 
ing her to see if they molest her. It is true, 
bees are often put in thus, without the less 
of a queen. But there always is liable to be 
danger. Smoking them well at first when 
they commence will many times make them 
behave. Where bees are lifted from combs, 
and all from one hive, and put in another, 
there is, perhaps, less danger; but if the 
queen is a valuable one, it is always best to 
look after her for a few hours. 

AN OLD-STYLE BEE-KEEPER. 

I have had bees all my life, and have 60 stands now. 
I know nothing about frame or improved hives, but 
I can handle bees as I please. I have had but one 
sting in handling 50 or 60 swarms. I would like to 
have my bees in good shape, and make a business of 
it. My bees are in nail-kegs, cracker-boxes, flour- 
barrel; sawed in two, log gums, and any thing that 
I could pick up. W. D. WERNER. 

Prairieville, Ark. 

Friend W., I do not know but it would be 
lots of fun to handle bees in your nail-kegs, 
boxes, etc., but it seems to me I would 
rather have a few more stings, and get a lit- 
tie more profit from my bees than you prob- 
ably do by your present mode of manage- 
ment. We send you the necessary informa- 
tion in regard to the modern style of work- 
ing with bees. 


NEW SWARMS ABSCONDING. 

We had our first swarm of bees come out on Sun- 
day, June 17, 1883, at half-past 9 o’clock A.M, We 
hived them without any trouble, and then let them 
stand on a sheeton the ground, under atree. It was 
avery warm day, and the sun shone on the hive 
most of the time, and about two o’clock the bees 
came out of the hive and went to the woods without 
saying good-by, or any thing else, and so we lost 
them. Now, please tell me if you think it was our 
fault that they went off; if being in the hot sun; or 
do you think to clip the queen’s wing would have 
saved them? Tdon't want to lose any more. The 
bees begin to hang out some on the other bive. 

MARTIN V. HOTELLING. 

Dansville, Liv. Co., N. ¥Y., June 19, 1883. ‘ 

T think it was the heat of the sun, princi- 
pally, friend H., that made them come out. 
Besides putting them in the shade, I would 

yut in the comb of unsealed brood I have 
and telling so much about ; but in any case 
don’t let the sun shine on a colony just hived. 
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If you do that, they will likely come out, 
brood or no brood. Only yesterday one of 
the girls in the apiary was picking some 
bees off from a comb to put into the queen- 
cage. While she did this she had left the 
hive uncovered, and the sun shone in against 
the side of a comb. Before I could get the 
hive covered, the comb dropped out, fell 
against its neighbor, and that would have 
dropped out in a moment more, and so with 
the contents of the whole hive. You see, 
friends, what mischief a few minutes’ shin- 
ing may do in a hot summer's day. Perhaps 
you like the business of mending up broken 
comb, and resuscitating suffocated bees; 
but if you do, I do not. One reason I do not 
like it is, because it consumes valuable time; 
and neither combs nor bees are ever quite as 
good again after being broken down or par- 
tially suffocated. 


DO BEES STEAL EGGS, OR CARRY EGGS FROM ONE 
COMB TO ANOTHER? 

I have settled that matter in my own mind. Last 
summer I had two black stocks and one Italian nu- 
cleus. These were all the bees I had at the time, 
and there was not another Italian bee within l4 miles 
of me that I know of. Well, l had the misfortune 
to set the chaff cushion on fire in the nucleus hive. 
It did not burn much (only the top was burned off), 
but it made smoke enough to drive all the bees out 
of the hive; and before I could induce them to re- 
turn, my black stocks had robbed it completely, not 
only of honey, but every egg was gone, and the lar- 
vie were starved dead. I did not think much of it at 
the time; but some three weeks or more afterward, 
[had lots of young Italians in my black stocks. 
Now, where did they come from? I leate you to 
answer the question for yourself and others. I am 
pretty well satisfied. HERBERT SHAW. 

Broadhead, N. Y., June, 1883. 

Friend S., you have given us a most im- 
portant fact, and I see but one possibility of 
your being mistaken. This is, that bees mix 
to a considerable extent from one colony to 
another. For instance, if you have one col- 
ony of pure Italians, and five colonies of 
blacks, you will, in a very little time, find 
Italians sprinkled all through your black 
colonies. I do not know why this is, unless 
because it is the young bees, when out play- 
ing, come to the wrong hive. In your case 
you say you had lots of Italians in your 
stocks. Now,if you saw Italians hatching 
out of the brood-combs of hives containing 
black bees and a black queen, your proof is 
conclusive. Did youlook to seeif the young 
bees were Italians? If you did, we may 
consider the matter settled. It will be pret- 
ty difficult to make such an experiment, be- 
cause robber-bees seldom take a notion to 
carry home eggs and larve,as you think 
bees must have done. Can we have any 
more facts in regard to this strange matter ? 


RAISING WAX INSTEAD OF HONEY; A NEW IDEA. 
Inclosed you will find some drone-cells containing 
wax. This, I think, was derived from the honey 
which the cells contained. Has there ever been a 
process to make artificial wax? Ithink, before many 
decades bee-keepers will be wise enough to make 
their own wax. If the bess can make it from honey, 
why can’t we, with the proper utensils? These cells 





you will see are fair samples of wax, very likely 
made from dark honey. They were out in the bee 
shed all winter, which probably had a tendency to 
transform it into wax. One cell 1 found which con- 
tained honey, but began to crystallize along the 
walls, and resembled wax. What is your opinion in 
regard to it? H. J. SCHROCK. 
Goshen, Ind., June 24, 1883. 


It is an actual fact, friends, that the piece 
of comb sent by friend S. contains drone- 
cells filled with very fairwax. ‘The wax has 
very much the appearance of having been 
melted and poured into it. How it came 
there, I am unable to tell; but I can not 
yet quite accept the idea that the honey the 
cells contained had turned to wax. ven if 
it did, as the established rule is, that it takes 
from 10 to 20 lbs. of honey to make one of 
wax, the cells should contain only a small 
portion of wax. Friend §8., is it not possible 
that some melted wax had, at some time or 
other, been run into these drone-cells by ac- 
cident or otherwise? I do not think we are 
quite ready to go into the business just yet, 
are we ? 

FOREIGN BEES. 

The following comes from the Transcript, 
Lexington, Ky. : 

Yesterday some bees were brought into our oflice 
that had just been imported from Italy. They bad 
been sent by express in a neat little hive. with honey 
in it. They can not speak a word of English, but 
they sting in the American language. The importa- 


tion was solely for the sake of the queen tbhut was 
in each little hive, and the few common bees sent 
along with them were simply a retinue for their roy- 
al highnesses; the queens, like royalty, queenly pre- 
ferring to starve to death rather than do any menial 
service for their own sustenance. 


BEES THAT CARRY LEAVES. 

I reccived the bees to-day noon, and guess they are 
all right. There were a few dead ones — no more 
than I expected. Mr. Root, did you ever see bees 
carrying leaves? There are some bees working in 
the gable-end of our house, in a knot hole, carrying 
leaves in. They look like the Italian bee. I never 
saw any carrying leaves before. Several came and 
saw them carrying, but would not believe it. 

JOHN N. CORBETT. 

Malden, Bureau Co., LIl., June 27, 1883. 


The bees you allude to, friend C., are not 
honey-bees. ‘hey are a species of wood- 
bees, or borers, and the leaves they carry are 
for making nests for their young. Some of 
these borer-bees are very prettily marked, 
and are not unlike bright Italians, if one 
does not take a very close look at them. 
They gather little if any honey, however ; 
and, if I am correct, they visit the flowers 
mostly for pollen. 


USING WIRED FRAMES FOR NATURAL COMBS. 


We extract the following from The Kun- 
sas Bee-Keeper:— 

Last season we ran short short of comb founda- 
tion; and having no frames at the apiary but wired 
ones, we putin some two hundred of them, when, 
much to our surprise, the bees not only readily ac- 
cepted them, but seemed delighted to find the wires 
so convenient for supporting the newly made comb, 
and in every frame left the wires exactly in the 
center of the comb. It worked with us to our en- 
tire satisfaction; so much so that, when we came to 
extracting honey from those newly made combs, we 
found them worth at least twice as much as the un- 
wired ones. 
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HOW MANY BEES MAKE A HIVEFUL? 

It strikes me that when the bee-mathematicians 
have attempted to tell us how many bees do or 
ought to constitute an ordinary swarm, they have 
left many interesting points still in the dark. AsI 
am a mathematician myself, I will tell what I know; 
or, rather, what conclusions I have arrived at. 

A Langstroth main frame being 164% inches long 
and 8% inches deep, inside measure, the surface 
measure both sides of comb would be 284%, inches. 
This, if all worker comb (25 to the inch), would con- 
tain 7100 cells, or 71,100 for a bive of 10 frames. 


inch long, covers the space of 3 cells. Therefore if 
we open a hive and find all ten frames covered as 
thickly as the bees can stand on the combs, there 
would be just 23,700 bees. If in layers 2 bees deep, 
47,400. It is needless to say, that such a swarm could 
spare half of the bees above to work in surplus box- 
es, 50,000 bees; then in a good working swarm, 20,000 
to 25,000 would be sufficiently large to winter safely; 
and [ am induced to think that our swarms average 
even less than this dur:ng the winter season. Again, 


if the bees consume 20 to 25 Ibs. of honey during win- 


ter, it would be at the rate of one pound to each | 
1000. Many other interesting things could be figured | 


out; but this will do, I think. T. L. Rieas. 


Portland, Oregon, May 29, 1883. 
WM. F. CLARKE, AND A WORD IN REGARD TO RIS 


PRESENT WHEREABOUTS. 


The ways of Providence are mysterious, but al- | 


ways wise and kind. For some not yet manifest 


reasons I have been pitchforked away up into this | 


far-away region, where I have been editing a daily 


and weekly paper for the past nine months, and | 
have been busier than I ever was before in my life. | 


How long I may stay is at present uncertain; but 


the path of duty was made plain to come, and I | 


doubt not it will, in due time, be made manifest 
whether [ am to remain or depart. I have been 


knocked clean out of bee-keeping for the time, hav- | 


ing felt both too unsettled and too dubious about 


this climate to du any thingin that line. But after | 
an experience of the steady dry winter weather, and | 


a sight of the gorgeous prairie flora in summer, I am 


inclined to think that, even so far north, bees will | 


do well in the hands of skillful manipulators. If I 
* gtay here I shall certainly give them a trial. 
Wo. F. CLARKE. 


Winnipeg, Manitoba, June 23, 1883. 


HOW TO TELL WHEN THE SECTIONS ARE FILLED, | 


WITHOUT OPENING THE HIVE. 
How do you tell when sections of honey are cap- 
ped, without looking previously? J. F. KLInge. 
Grigsby’s Bluff, Texas, July J, 1883. 
At first thought, friend K., I should have 


said there was no way; but it now occurs to | 
me that I did find a bee-keeper last summer, | 
Mr. George Carrington, of Weymouth, Ohio, | 


who had a plan of telling which sections 
were filled, and which were not, in the 134- 
story hive, without opening it. 
raising the covers to his hives, and going 
about, rubbing the sections with his finger, 


as if he would test the smoothness of their | 
I finally asked him why he | 


basswood tops. 
did it; but almost before he could reply, I 
noticed that some of the sections gave back 
a different sound while his finger glided over 
them, from what some others did; and it 


But | 
a bee, after she is hatched out, being about %% of an | 


I saw him | 


soon transpired that those solid with the 
chunk of honey they contained seemed to 
| have a different feeling, as it were, by sim- 
_ply passing a finger over them almost as fast 
-as you could touch them. Try it, friends. 


| Just raise the cover to your 14-story hive 
| with one hand, and with the forefinger give 
‘the tops of the sections a little brush. 
The empty ones give back a hollow sound, 
| while the filled ones have a dull ** thud,” as 
it were, when they are touched. 


GOING OFF WITHOUT CLUSTERING. 

Last summer, about the middie of June, while ata 
hive taking off comb honey, a large swarm of black 
| bees just in front of and to the left of me began 

coming out. I went immediately to the hive, think- 
| ing that I could find the queen as she came out, but 
| did not. After I had looked for her until I thought 
| she was out and on the wing, I looked up to see if 
| the swarm had begun to settle. To my disgust, I 
| saw they were not alighting, and did not intend to 
do so. The swarm was ail out,and they were in a 
| compact bunch about 10 or 12 feet in front of the 
| hive, and about 6 or 8 feet above the ground. It 
appeared that not a single bee ever looked back 
| toward the old hive, but they kept their heads turn- 
| ed toward the woods, which was just across the run 
_ bottom, hardly one-fourth mile away; and for that 

timber they immediately started, and I kept them 
| company almost to the top of the hill, where they 
entered a hollow in a small oak-tree that bees had 
| been in a few years before, and had died. This was 
a first swarm; queen one year old; came off at 
| eleven o'clock A.M., and left 56 one-pound boxes 
nearly finished. Cut the tree that evening; brought 
them bac¢k, and made them finish that honey, and 
make me nearly 56 lbs. more. J. A. BUCKLEW. 

Clark’s, O., June 11, 1883. 


SWARMING WHILE IT RAINS. 

I have but just commenced in bee culture, and 
find myself deeply interested in the little workers. 
| [started with three colonies, May 6th, and now have 
| an increase of three — two by artificial swarming, 
| and one natural swarm. All are strong, and doing 
finely. Have taken 25 lhs. comb honey from original 
| swarms, My natural swirm acted a little different- 
| ly from your theory in A BC, and I should be pleas- 
ed to have your opinion on the subject. They came 
_ out right between two showers of rain and clustered 
within 50 yards of the apiary, On a willow; and al- 
though I was not longer than 10 minutes in hiving 
| them, they were, as well as myself, pretty well 
| “soaked” with rain before it was completed. If I 
| mistake not, the A BC says they are not likely to 

swarm during any thing like threatening weather; 
and after coming out, often go back to await a bet- 
terday. They were not at all crowded for room, 
having 3 frames almost entirely empty. It puzzies 
me. Please help me out. I have started my apiary 
after the style mentioned in A BC, as the Vineyard 
apiary. A. T. SHOTWELL. 
Somerset, Ky., June 9, 1883. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC A BC SCHOLAR; CHAFF HIVES, 
ETC. 

Here is my report for the winter and spring. | 
| packed 30 colonies last fall with chaff on their sum- 
| mer stands; 29 came through safe, and as bright as 
/a new dollar, with no signs of disease, and they 
| gathered considerable honey from fruit-bloom; but 
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tbe cold wet weather through May caused me to go 
to feeding to keep up brood-rearing. But to-day, 
June 18, they are just booming on white clover and 
poplar. I tell you, it does me good to see how they 
rush out to work these bright warm mornings, and 
to see how fast they can fill up. I have all of my 
bees in the Langstroth frame, but have been using 
the Langstroth, Simplicity, and chaff hives. I am 
working them into the chaff hive as fast as I can get 
them made, for I can get better satisfaction from 
those kept in chaff hives. I will give you my report 
at the end of the season. JNO. R. CROOKS. 
Keiths, O., June 18, 1883. 


One of the greatest yields of clover is in progress 
in this locality that I have yet seen. There is an 
enormous crop of white clover here. Every old idle 
field looks almost like a white sheet, and it seems to 
be thriving everywhere, where it has got rooted. For 
this locality the yield of honey is very great, where 
swarming is kept down. Bees have the swarming 
fever terribly, and I can not control it with boxes; 
but the colonies with full upper story for extracting 
seem to be getting down to business. 

I have extracted up to date about 100 lbs. of clover 
honey from 4 colonies. I could do much better; but 
Iam not a muscular man myself, and could get no 
one competent to help me. I have got behind, and 
can not catch up. The orders for brushes come 
pretty slow, and Iam of the opinion that bee-keep- 
ers do not put much faith in our brushes, or else they 
are overlooking the matter. I must say,if it is I 
who am advertising them, that I have been using one 
that was put up to sell, and no better than those we 
have been sending out, if as good, and I would not 
do without it for $1.00 now. I find it second only to 
the smoker and veil. I have to use a veil, as I can 
not stand stings in my face. Here is an extract 
from our good friend Chas. F. Muth’s letter, after 
using a sample brush I took him, May 25: “I gavea 
fair trial of the one you left with me. They are nice: 
easy brushes; I mean, easy on the bees, and answer- 
ing their purpose first rate. * * * * ° 
It would be an improvement, I think, to have about 
double the amount of manilla on.” Tais last is on a 
par with my own opinion, as the brush gets softer 
after using awhile. I hopeto get a perfect brush for 
next season, as improvements are being added every 
few days; but those that go my mail must have the 
handles left out, as they can not stand the rough 
handling of the mail-pouches, except bunches of '4- 
dozen and upward. T. J. Cook. 

Newpoint, ind., June 18, 1883. 


NOTES FROM THE BACHELOR APIARY. 

I went into the winter just passed with 44 colonies; 
10 buried, and 34 on their summer stands. All came 
through the winter in good condition. You know, 
“no upward ventilation” is my hobby, and, after 
practicing it three successive winters without loss, 
Ought I not to be satisfied with the result? 

DECAPITATE ALL WORTHLESS QUEENS. 

The queen of every colony that does not prove 
to be superior workers, is removed. I think it bad 
management to keep a worthless queen longer than 
her place can besupplied with a good one. Suppose 
each colony in your apiary should store as much 
honey as you obtain from your best stock, what 
would your profit be? 

NATUAAL STARTERS FOR SFEC:ILONS, 
I think I shall never again use fdn. for sections. I 





find it a very easy matter to obtain all the ygatural 
starters I need; and my experience is, the bees take 
to the boxes much quicker where they are filled, 
or partly filled, with natural comb, than where they 
are filled with fdn. 
Calhoun, Iil., June 15, 1883, 


M. J. HARRIB. 


SOME QUESTIONS ABOUT FOUNDATION, 

I sent for your special foundation-mill circular, 
and didn’t receive any, so I want to ask a few ques- 
tions, as I expect to buy one next season. 

1. How much will the wax waste in making? 

2. How do you manage to save the odd pieces to 
advantage, when a customer orders an odd size; fur 
instance, 10x14, your size 12x18? 

3. How much paraffine would you dare mix with 
wax for your own use, if you use wired frames? 

4. How wide a sheet will a 12-inch mill roll con- 
veniently? 

5. How much could one expect to sell, if he should 
advertise in two or three papers, and did business 
on the square — 100, 500 lbs., or a ton? 

I don’t intend to sell paraffine foundation, but if I 
could mix in, say one-third for my own use, it would 
be quite a saving. C. J. SANFORD. 

Unionville, Ct., July 10, 1883. 


I do not know just what the waste is. In 
some specimens of wax it should be com- 
parativelv nothing, while with some others 
there might be 10 per cent of waste. Some 
very bad lots of wax would perhaps waste 25 
per cent; but such we always take at a low 
price, trying not to pay too much for it, as a 
matter of course. Wax rendered from cap- 
pings with a wax-extractor ought not to 
waste any, unless you drop scraps on the 
floor and trample them in the wood.—We 
melt up our scraps, as a matter of course ; 
but as it is good economy to have as little 
scrap as possible, we have dipping-boards of 
many different widths ; and for special or- 
ders of an odd size, we manage to dip so as 
to make a certain number of sheets, with 
but little waste in trimming. — Your last 
question is a hard one to answer. One who 
does business on the square ought to have 
his business increase every year of his life ; 
but please bear in mind, friend S., there are 
but very few men in this world who can be 
said to be strictly on the square, in spirit as 
well as in letter; and it also takes a little 
time to build up a reputation. Be patient, 
and take good care of every customer you 
get; and sooner or later you will find your 
reward.—I have never yet tried parafline for 
wired frames, for we have been too busy ; 
besides, I am a little afraid to try it.—A 12- 
inch mill will roll conveniently a 10-inch 
sheet of wax. Any thing much wider will be 
apt to trouble by running out at the sides, 
unless it is handled very carefully. 


BEE CULTURE ON THE OLD PLAN. 

I have 121 very large colonies of hybrid bees in 
Simplicity hives, or about the same hives, except 
the bottom is permanently fastened. I have never 
given my bees much attention, but have let them 
wag along, usually starting in the spring with about 
80 hives which yield me some $500 the following year, 
besides as many more hives which I usually lose the 
next winter. When taking honey I just cut it out of 
top boxes, carry to a press which I made, and press 
the honey into barrels. I then boil the wax, and 
ship. I was tolerably well satisfied with my botch 
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work yntil I picked up your A BC, as you practical- 
y explain things. I seem to now understand that 
money can be made. What I want is tools for mak- 
ing frames, section boxes,and comb fdn. My boxes, 
I think, will answer, if I can use frames, as they are 
the exact size of L. boxes. W. L. SHANKLE. 
Omega, Madison Par., La., June 29, 1883. 

Well, I declare, friend S., you are a novel- 

ty. Just imagine, boys, a man with 121 very 


large colonies of hybrids, getting honey out | 
of the upper stories, and then pressing it out | 
of the combs by means of a press! Just) 


think of it, and then imagine the difference 


our friend would find after having used the | 
best modern honey-extractors. Surely, friend | 


S., there is a chance for you to improve 


some, it seems tome. No doubt you geta | 
pretty large crop of wax, whic’: may net you | 


something at the present prices. 


HONEY AN ANTIDOTE FOR MOSQUITO-BITES., 


Several years ago! discovered that liquid honey | 
} 


applied to mosquito-bites cured them effectually; 
every subsequent trial gave same result. Being 
aware that most remedics produce different effects 
upon different individuals, I should like to have the 
bee-fraternity test this simple remedy upon the 
stings of this national foe. On my flesb, mosquito- 
bites swell and itch for 6 or 7 days, unless cured 
with honey, while bec-stings affect me searcely at 
all. A. C KENDEL. 

Clevelanu, O., June 21, 1883. 

You may be right, friend K.; but you 
know | am a little skeptical in regard to an- 
tidotes. It may be, however, that honey 
has some property for neutralizing the poi- 


son of the mosquito-bite. I presume that this | 
season is the part of the year when many of | 


our friends can give the matter a test with- 
out very much trouble. 


WHITE-HEADED DRONES, ETC. 

I find something strange. I have had some white- 
headed drones that I can not account for. I should 
be glad to hear from you about them. I took 12 
queens from one stand last Saturday that was just 
hatebing. I had a fine time with them. I made 
some division-boards, and put them into some of 
my strongest hives. I lost 4 of them. 

Pisgah, Ala. F. M. DAVIDSON. 

Friend D., your white-headed drones are 
nothing new. ‘he matter has been report- 
ed and commented on several times in our 
back numbers. Notonly do we occasionally 
find drones with white heads, but we find 
them with heads ofa cherry-red color ; — 
of a bright green, and at other times yellow. 
I confess there is something very wonderful 
and mysterious to me in this matter. Why 
queer old dame Nature should decide to sin- 
gle out the heads of drones to sport with in 
this way will,it seems to me, be a pretty dif- 
ficult matter to explain. Why should this 
peculiarity show itself in the drones more 
than in the queens and workers? Again, 
why should heads be the subject of these 
bright rainbow colors ? Is there really any 

urpose or design in it ? or is it just because 
it happencd so? I presume there are few 
among our readers but will say there is a 
purpose and a design in it; and the next 
thing is to decide why it should be so. Here 
is a question for scientists. A queer feature 


lin regard to this whole matter is, that we 

find many of these colored drones in one 

hive ; that is, where you find one red-headed 
drone in a hive, you will probably find more; 
and a queen that produces them once will do 
/so again. If I am nov mistaken, I have 
| seen hives where all the drones were colored 
|in this strange way; and their heads were 
al alike — of one color. 


j 
| 


INTRODUCING ITALIAN QUEENS TO LOG GUMS. 
We all agree that we want the Italian queens; but 
| as we use round gums about 2 fect long, with no con- 
veniences to get out the old queen, we want some 
more edvice on the subject, if it can be done; if so, 
bow? Or can we use the Italian bee to any advan- 
tage with such gums? There are as many bees in 
this neighborhood as anywhere, I reckon; but they 
are put in gums, or boxes, when they swarm, and 
| that is about the last attention they get. 
| Bentonsville, N.C. W. B. JAYNES. 
Friend J., L think you will have to trans- 
| fer your bees before you can use Italians to 
‘any advantage. It is true, you can drum 
| out the swarm and hunt up the queen, and 
| you might possibly succeed in introducing 
| your Italian queen; but the chances are so 
| slim of your getting her introduced without 
_any trouble, that I think we might practic- 
/ally call it an impossibility. By all means 
'get your bees into movable - comb hives. 
' Without them a bee-keeper is, to my mind, 

as helpless as a woodman would be in going 
into a forest to get out logs without an ax or 
| a crosscut saw. 
| BEES HANGING ON THE OUTSIDE OF THE HIVE. 
| In reading A BC this morning I came across this 
counsel of yours in capitals, at the head of a para- 
| graph: ‘** Never allow bees to hang outside the hive.”’ 
It reminded me of a circumstance which may be 
| worthy of record in GLEANINGS, and certainly would 
prove valuable, if confirmed by larger experience. 
A colony in an old box hive had been clustering 
for along time on the outside. As the weather was 
exceedingly warm, the thought occurred to me that 
they lacked ventilation. The front of the hive was 
| therefore raised '4 cr % in., and they have not clus- 
| tered outside since. J.A.G. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., June 28, 1883. 


|. ‘Thank you,friend G. I think it very like- 
| ly that we often lose heavy yields of honey 

by giving new swarms insuflicient ventila- 
,tion. I have observed the same thing that 
|you mention. I have seen bees gointo hives 
‘and go to work, after doing nothing more 
' than simply giving them plenty of air. This 
is One reason ny I prefer the Simplicity 
hive with a loose bottom. You caninan in- 
stant give any colony,no matter how strong, 
all the ventilation they can possibly require, 
by moving it forward on the bottom-board ; 
or if that will not do, raise it up as you sug- 
gest. ‘wo years ago we had a first swarm 
weighing over 11 Ibs. that gathered over 18 
Ibs. of honey in a single day from basswood- 
bloom. Had such a powerful colony as this 
been put into a hive with a small entrance, 
the whole body of bees would have been 
very likely to have clustered on the out- 
side, idling away their time. Thus you see 
how 18 lbs. of honey a day may be lost, from 
so simple a matter as insutflicient ventilation. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
} 
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TO PREVENT BEES FROM ABSCONDING AFTER BEING 
HIVED. 

When bees have selected a place to go to, before 
swarming, it is very difficult to retain them. I had 
a swarm this spring that 1 hived three times — giv- 
ing them a frame of brood; but they continued to 
swarm out as often as hived, and finally got away. 
My remedy is to hive the bees in a Simplicity, and to 
use, for a bottom-board, a Simplicity flat top, over 
which is placed a zine honey-plate. Saw down a 
place in the end of the bottom-board for entrance of 
bees. When the bees begin to work in earnest, take 
out the bottom-board, and remove the zinc plate. 
The idea is, the queen can not pass out through the 
zine board, and is necessarily a prisoner. The 
worker bees can pass in and out, however, and so 
the work can progress. W. E. H. SEARCY. 

Griffin, Ga., June 28, 1883. 

Friend S., | suppose your idea is to confine 
the queen by means of the zine honey- board. 


The Jones entrance-guard is intended for | 


this purpose ; but I presume you object to it 
because the holes are too few to allow the 
working force of a colony to get out and in 
without hindrance. I would suggest, as a 
similar way, that you tack a piece of perfor- 
ated zine on the under side of a Simplicity 
hive, large enough to cover one-half of the 
bottom. Now slide the hive forward on the 





bottom so far that the worker bees can go | 
out through this perforated sheet. In this | 
way, any size of entrance desired can be giv- 
en, proportionate to the working force of the | 
colony. All such devices, however, will, 1 | 
think, prove to be only a temporary remedy: 
for after the bees have tried to swarm a few 
times, and find the queen can not go with | 


them, they will be apt to kill her and raise | 


another. Another point: Has it been fully | 
proven that an average queen can not get | 
through the Jones perforated zine ? 
IS IT THE QUEEN OR THE WORKER BEES? 
Does the young queen or the worker bees destroy | 
the superfluous queen-cells? Ican give you some | 
defivite points on this topic, which I see in this | 
month’s GLEANINGS. I had a stock which I knew | 
had a large number of cells, and I opened it just in | 
the nick of time, to find out whom to blame for the | 
slaughter of the unhatched queens. One had hatch- 
ed, and she was on a distant part of the same comb, 
mounted on a cell, chewing away for dear life to get 
at the inmate; but she had help, for three or four 
workers were on the same cell, doing the same | 
thing. I held them up quite a while, and closely | 
watched to know just what they were at; then upon 
examining other frames I found worker bees tear- 
ing open the cells wherever they could find them, 
even on combs that the one queen bad most probably 
never yet visited. Some cells were nearly opened; 
others were not perceptibly touched; yet every bee 
seemed determined to devour them as soun as pos- 
sible. Now, some writers claim that the queen does 
all the mischief, because they have seen her in the 
act, while others claim it is the workers, because 
they have caught them at it, while the one queen is 
crawling, apparently unconcerned, over the combs. 
Now, I am fully convinced that both the queen and 
workers have a hand at it, and I believe the workers 
tear away many cells that the queen never sees, and 
she helps to destroy all that she comes in contact 





with. ButI have noticed that they are sometimes 


left as long as 24 hours before all are destroyed, as I 

have cut them out and saved them the next day aft- 

er I have seena hatched queen. No blasted hopes 

this season. A. A. FRADENBURG, 
Port Washington, O., July 9, 1883. 


I think you are right, friend F.; and the 
singular part of the whole performance 
is, that the worker bees never commence 
this tearing-down process until the queen is 
hatched. Now, is it possible that they have 
sense enough to say to themselves, ** There, 
we have got a good queen hatched out, and 
there is not any further use for these great 
bungling queen-cells in the way; let us tear 
them all down so there W®"’t be any jangling 
among the royal blood, if another should 
happen to hatch”? If they do not think 
this, what do they think, and why do they 
do it ? 

ANOTHER BEE-DISEASE. 
Ihave noticed in GLEANLNGS, pages 256 and 398, 


| present volume, a disease of the brood, which is 


and has been very troublesome in this part of the 
world. What to call it, [don’t know; but I will tell 
what I know aboutit. I bought one colony of black 
bees in September, 1882, and I soon discovered that 
there was something the matter with it. They 
threw out quite a lot of the young bees, such as 
were about to hatch, and down to the egg, and 
during the winter it died. in February, 1883, I 


| bought another one from a neighbor, and I soon 


found that they had the same disease; so in May I 
transferred to a movable-frame hive, and I soon 


| found that they would amount to nothing if allowed 


to go, and 1 did not know what to do. So ina few 
days I took a iook at them, and found they were 
queenless, and the bees were weak in numbers; and 
I came to the conclusion that I would let them go, as 
I had no other bees to raise a queen from. So I or- 


dered a 3-frame nucleus from Mr. Flanagan; and 


when it arrived, the brood had all hatched in my old 
black colony; and as soon as I could get eggs and 
larvee from the nucleus I inserted it in the black, 
and they succeeded in raising a queen from this, 
which became fertilized in due time; and since then 
I have noticed no more throwing out of brood, and 
they have increased to two good strong colonies. 
Now, bere is the question: Was this the fault of the 
queen being too much worn out, or was it because 
they were bred from the same strain of bees that 
this neizghbor’s grandfather had on the same farm 
100 years ago, without changing or increasing? I 
think the latter is the cause, the same as it is with 
sheep or hogs, if kept without change too long. 
Now, please tell these friends to destroy all the 
queens in colonies thus affected, and let the brood 
all hatch, and then give them aqueen from some 
other race that is not affected, and see if it won't 
cure the disease. It did with me, at least. 
Staner's, Pa. P. D. MILLER. 


I am inclined to think, friend M., that the 
disease you mention is something pertain- 
ing to a particular queen. I, too, have seen 
something quite similar, when destroying 
the queen and giving a new one would cure 
the matter entirely. I do not agree with 
you, however, that it was caused by in-and- 
in breeding, for the reason that the same 
rule can not apply to bees as to other farm 
stock. You see, the queens fly out to meet 
the drones from several miles distant, very 
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often ; and this peculiarity would constantly 
counteract the tendency you allude to. 
BASSWOOD, ETC. 

My bees are doing finely. The basswood is coming 
in bloom. We must have 100 old trees. We have 3 
acres of ground where we can not plow. There are 
several hundred young linn-trees and sprouts. I 
never knew them to be so full of blossoms as they 
are now. Killbuck Valley is an excellent place for 
them to grow. I have a young queen raised from 
the one I got of you. She began to lay on the &th 
day after leaving the cell. Have you ever known 
them to lay so soon? C.F. UHL. 

Millersburg, O., J Weyx'4, 1883, 

Yes, friend U., we have had many queens 
to lay in 8 days. You will see by back num- 
bers that they are reported to lay sometimes 
as soon as 5 days ; and, if lam not mistaken, 
even three days are on record. Very likely 
the latter has been a mistake somewhere, 
for it is not impossible that young queens, 
in flying out on their wedding trip, may 
change places, and an oider one get into the 
hive than the one that went out. All young 
queens layin about 9 or 10 days, as a rule ; 
and I have had several to lay in 6 or 7 days. 
SECTIONS PARTLY FILLED WHEN BASSWOOD CLOSES. 

When I come too often, give me a hint. I don’t 
know where else to go. I have several hundred 
pounds of honey in sections, cells nearly filled even 
to cap, but I guess they will leave them so on clover. 
Would you extract, or leave till fall bloom, golden- 
rod, etc., to finish? Hard to sell extracted honey 
here. Wa. M. YOUNG. 

Nevada, O., July 21, 1885. 

Thank you, friend Y. I am always glad 
to have you come, all of you, when I can 
help you in any way, and I am glad to have 
you come when I can not help, only I shall 
feel sorry to send you away ‘‘empty handed.” 
In regard to partly filled sections of white 
honey, I would by all means endeavor to get 
them all filled, by some hook or crook. The 
usual way is to feed back extracted honey ; 
but while the bees are getting some honey 
from the fields, this will hardly do, for it 
stops outside work almost at once. A bet- 
ter plan is, I think, to greatly reduce the 
space for surplus; that is, after you take 
out the filled ones, close up the space with 
a division-board, and crowd the bees on to a 
few sections. In this way they will often 
fill them out when they would not otherwise. 
When they stop work entirely, then feed ex- 
tracted white honey. 1 would endeavor to 
get the white honey all closed up before the 
dark comes in. 
feeding back, and one or two colonies will 
easily till and cap over a great many sections. 

BEES AND TEMPERANCE, 

I have been instructed as well as amused by the 
reports of the brethren; but I have seen but little 
from our State, and this makes me feel like saying 
something on the subject of our honey resources. I 
have been keeping bees six years. Carelessness is 
the cause of most all our bee mortality. We winter 
on summer stands, with little or no protection. I 
have not lost more than three per cent per annum, 
on an average. A few years agol was made sorry 
to read of so many bees dying in the North, after so 


You can easily do it by | 


much expense. It made me better satisfied to live 
in the South. In 1882 I began the season with 45 col- 
onies; increased to 85; taken 5000 Ibs. honey. I sold 
nearly out at 12% cts. retail, 10 wholesale, for ex- 
tracted; 20 retail, 18 wholesale for pound sections. 
I did not fix up my bees last fall for winter, not 
even taking the sections, and top comes off of but 
few. I lost only two. 

Iam well pleased with GLEANINGS. Our Homes, I 
think, is doing much good. On temperance, in July 
number, it is hard to beat. I seé in your State that 
temperance men are engaging in a hard struggle 
against free whisky and license. Ali temperance 
men should unite on prohibition. If we can not stay 
in our party and put down the great evils of alcohol, 
let us go out of all into a strong, united majority, 
and give it such a blow that it never can raise its 
head again. Brother Root, I will pay for and send 
some 60 or more copies of the Kansas Prohibitionist 
to you if you will promise to circulate them where 
you think they will do the most good in favor of pro- 
hibition. I will send the" big edition.” It will be pub- 
lished July 18. I am concerned for the cause in 
Obio. I do not know whom to send to; but you 
please let me know soon, if you can comply with 
my request. A. B. Kirk, 

Columbus, Cherokee Co,, Kan., July, 1883, 

Thank you for your kind words, friend K.; 
but I would suggest that, instead of sending 
the 60 or 70 copies to me, you send them to 
the temperance friends who take GLEAN- 
| INGS, and each one will send his name on a 

postal card, telling how many he can dis- 
tribute. We get such quantities of printed 
matter here daily, that it is almost impos- 
sible to give it away, and great loads of it 
are sold for paper-rags, because we do not 
know anybody who will read it or make use 
of it. I sometimes think of it sadly. But 
in the rear and whirl of business here there 
are few of us who have time to read much 
but what we are obliged to. 





PEACE IN AFFLICTION. 

Died near Tullahoma, Tenn., July 10, 1883, Mary E. 
Good, daughter of I. R. and Anna Good, aged one 
year and twenty-one days. You see, Bro. K., while 
you have your baby with you to give you joy and 
comfort, we have laid ours away to sweetly sleep in 
Jesus until he shall come again, when little Mary 
shall be raised to life and immortality. There is a 
peace and joy in laying our children away that I bad 
not known of before. We are comforted. Blessed 
is the name of the Lord. May the good Lord bless 
you and all yours is my prayer. I. R. Goop. 

We extend you our sympathies, friend G. 
I rejoice with you that you have found 
peace, and that balm for the afllicted that 
nothing but a hope in our Savior can give. 
Truly,‘ great peace have they that love thy 
law,’ even in an hour like this. May God 
comfort you, and may this trial be the means 
of drawing you nearer to him. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO FOR DRONES? 

The fine queen and half-pound of bees you sent 
me the &th of June I stocked up good and strong 
with worker brood, and about ten days ago I put in 
a drone comb, but the queen failed to deposit eggs, 
and the bees filled it with honey. Ina day or twol 
put in another, and she laid in part of it, but they 
are now capped over, and are worker bees. Hoping 
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they were drones, on the 18th inst. [ took from the 
Italian hive 4 combs, full of brood in all stages, 
mostly capped, with a good supply of fresh eggs, 
and to-day I find 10 or 12 fine queen-cells, one or two 
capped; but there is not a sign of a drone in this 
apiary of now four hives. Two blacks (new swarms, 
one of them), had drone brood which I destroyed, 
and from those four I can build up about five fair 
hives with as many queens; now, all the chance I see 
is for you to send me a lot of good drones from your 
best bees as soon as possible, and send me your bill. 
The queen is a good breeder for workers, but lays 
no drone eggs so far. J. B. RIDENOUR, 
Woodhull, IlL., July 21, 1883. 


Friend R., just go on raising your queens, 
and I think you will find they will all be- 
come fertilized in due time, although they 
may meet only black drones. Iam sorry to 


say we have not Italian drones enough in 
our apiary so we could send you a lot; and, 
for that matter, we have no drones of any 
kind, except scattering ones, a few in a hive. 
Who ean furnish friend R. a good strong nu- 
cleus of nice [talian drones ? 


COLOR OF IMPORTED QUEENS. 

In JUVENILE for July it is stated that you have 
plenty of dark imported queens. If you still have 
them, send me one. I really care but little about 
the color, as some of the best imported queens I 
have ever had were nearly black. 

West Lodi, O., July 21, 1883, JAMES BOLIN. 

I am very glad, friend B., to receive such 
a statement from aman of your experience 
and ability as a koney-producer. I have 
long been satisfied that color has nothing to 
do with the amount of honey produced ; but 
for all that, our light-colored imported 
queens are being constantly picked out, even 
when we charge a dollar or two extra for 
them, and yet color is only an accidental 
property. 1 am sorry to say that we are 
just now out of imported queens of all colors ; 
but a lot of 50 are expected soon from Italy. 


WHY FRIEND ROSS KEPT A QUEEN SO MANY MONTHS, 
WAITING FOR HER TO LAY. [SEE P. 398, JULY NO.] 
Isawinthe Kansas Bee-Keeper, on page 25, Feb. 

number, a suggestion that queens that cease breed- 

ing early in the fall, and do not begin again until 
late in the spring, always do most and best work 
during the breeding season proper. Now, according 

to my experience I do not believe it, as I think I 

gave justice to her. I fed that swarm to make it 

strong, and gave it brood to keep her in bees. I lost 
one swarm of bees trying to see what I could do in 
experiments. However, 1 learned something by 
her. She was not worth the postage. I lost about 
two swarms, and you lost the queen. 

Ibaton, Kan. DAVID Ross. 


The idea you suggest may have some 
truth in it, friend R. I remember queens 
that were so late in starting to lay in spring, 
that I was about to destroy them; but that 
afterward built large colonies, and gathered 
a good crop of honey. It may be that a 
queen that has not been raising brood all win- 
ter will have greater endurance ; but as atten- 
tion has only recently been called to the 
matter, perhaps we had better wait for fur- 
ther facts in the case. Youcertainly showed 





a praiseworthy zeal in the cause of science ; 
but Iam afraid your queen was rather poor 
material to work on. 


CATCHING QUEENS TO SEND OFF BY MAIL. 

Did you ever try caging a queen on the comb, 
without handling her? I have; and with one of your 
Peet cages it works like a charm. Place the cage, 
with slide partly withdrawn, quietly over the queen 
and a few workers, allowing any bees that chance to 
be under the edges, time to escape; then with the 
thumb push in the slide carefully, and there she is, 
attendant bees and all. If there are too many, a few 
can easily be allowed to escape by opening the slide 
alittle. It can be done in half a minute, with one 
hand, and no danger of hurting the queen either. 

BURDETTE HASSETT. 

Howard Center, Ia., July 4, 1883. 

We have tried the plan you mention, a 
little, friend H., but found it slower and 
more trouble; besides, it seemed to stir up 
the bees more than to quietly pick up the 
queen by the wings. 


FLORIDA, 

I shall have to give in my testimony about bee 
culture in Florida. We came here last Oct., and 
brought 20 nuclei swarms; landed them on the 
bank of the St. John’s River. They did well all 
winter; gained up fast, so they came out strong in 
spring. They commenced swarming, and threw out 
a dozen good swarms, 

MOSQUITO-HAWKS. 

And then the dragons, or mosquito-hawks, took 
them. We fought hawks, and they ate the bees un- 
til they were reduced as low as when we landed. In 
spite of all we could do they destroyed all of our 
working force, and half a dozen young queens. 
They soared about 6 weeks, all through the saw-pal- 
metto, so we got no profit from that; then they left; 
and since that the bees have built up quite strong, so 
that I ain in hopes of getting some returns from the 
cabbage-palmetto. Now, lam not quite as entbusi- 
astic as our friend of the Garden of Eden apiary, for 
I find many things to pester and torment me, as well 
as the bees. J. A. GREEN. 

Volusia, Vol, Co., Fla., July 10, 1883. 


UNITING BEES. 

Is there any drug which can be used in uniting 
small colonies? Will you also inform me how much 
honey it would take to winter a colony of bees hung 
up in the air, without any bottom-board? 

Wooler, Ont., Can. W. ScortT. 

Chloroform and puff-balls have been used 
for uniting bees, friend S8., but I think they 
are pretty much discarded now. Watch 
them carefully, follow the directions laid 
down, and they will se/dom need any thing. 
If they begin to quarrel, a little smoke will 
make them unite, if they are watched and 
smoked occasionally when they need it.—I 
have never tried wintering a colony prepared 
in the manner you state. If all upward 
ventilation were closed, I shouldn’t wonder 
if they would winter almost as well without 
a bottom-board ; and many times [ think it 
might be the saving of them.—As for the 
amount of stores for a good strong colony, 
I would suggest 25 lbs., although I do not 
think I ever knew a colony to consume that 
amount. 
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HOW FAR WILL BEES WORK TO ADVANTAGE? 
I see considerable is said in GLEANINGSs about the 


distance that bees will work profitably, some claim- | 
ing that they will work several miles, and store con- | 


siderable honey. My experience leads me to think 


that about two miles is as far as they work to make 
much gain in stores. My apiary bas no berries of | 


any account within 1'4 miles in any direction; with- 
in 244 miles they are quite plentiful on two sides 
(opposite); not enough bees to interfere any with 
berry-blossoms untill get 34% miles away. When 
fruit-blossoms fail I always have to feed to keep up 
brood-rearing until clover opens; stocks from 2 to 
3% miles either side of me commence swarming and 
storing in boxes from berry-blossoms, while I am 
feeding mine to keep up brood-rearing, and are from 


a week toten days ahead. In the fall I have buck- , 
wheat nearly equally on all sides for 1'4 miles; from 
3 to 3% miles away are about 100 stocks with buck- | 
wheat on one side of them only. My bees average | 


much better on buckwheat than they do, and work 
in that direction nearly if not quite as much as any 


other. Now, if bees fly so far as claimed, why so | 
much difference in our bees working at the different | 


seasons? 
CASE OF ABSCONDING WITHOUT ALIGHTING, 


June 28th a swarm came out, and part of another | 


swarm united with it; hived in a new hive on three 
frames of brood, three frames of fdn., and put on 
boxes, July 3d. This stock swarmed, rushed out of 
the hive, and, without clustering, went to the woods. 
I chased them a third of a mile; when coming to the 
woods they mounted so high over the trees that I 


could not see them, and gave them up; came home | 


and looked in the hive; had cells; don’t think they 
were capped yet; there was rather more bees than 
are usually left. 

Oh! I nearly forgot. In front of the swarm, about 
as high as my head, were a lot of bees revolving 
around, and making a shrill noise something like a 
swarm when they are settling. This could be heard 
plainly above the noise made by the other bees; but 
I think the other bees were quicter than usual. 

I think GLEANINGS (the old ma) is all right, but — 
hold on until the JUVENILE is grown up, eh? 

Baptisttown, N. J. JOHN B. CASE. 

Friend Case, your experience in regard to 
the distance that bees will fly just about 
agrees with my own. Although I have 


had bees work on basswood and buckwheat | 


as muchas 24 or 3 miles, yet it seemed to 
me it was pretty tough work for the little 
fellows.—Thank you tor your fact furnished 
in regard to the little band of buzzing bees 


in advance of the regular swarm. It cor-| 


roborates what friend Peters has told us in 
the A b C book. 


NEW HONEY, ETC. 
Bees are just booming the honey rightin. I put 


in two swarms that came out and went together | 
about the middle of June into one hive, and the | 


fifth of July Ltook out 45 ibs. of honey, and left in 


the hive one frame of 8 boxes, which I judged had 7 | 


lbs. of honey in it. From another two-story chaff 


hive that has not swarmed this season, I took out 
of being wholly selfish and self-interested only in 


| the matter. For myself, I hold still to the opinion 
| that there is not that danger of overstocking the 


about 90 Ibs. of honey; took it out yesterday. I be- 
gan the season with 21 swarms; have now 36; have 
had 6 swarms that doubled up when swarming. 


| my 3-dollar queen I had from you, for brood for them 
to raise queens from; and, by the way, the bees 
| from that queen are the most quiet ones to handle {| 
ever saw; no need of a smoker to handle them, 
| though I can’t get them to work in boxes worth a 
cent. My brown bees and hybrids are the best hon- 
ey-gatherers; the blacks and brown bees cap over 
their honey so that it looks a great deal whiter than 
the Italians, Cyprians, or hybrids. But the hybrids 
/and Cyps are tyrants to handle, but perhaps not 
| more so than the black bees. But with smoke I can 
bring them to know their duty. I don’t know but | 
shall have to give up keep:ng bees, soon, for I am 
now in a few days 77 years old, and the work is too 
much for me; and, by the way, we are to form a 
county bee association in Piscataquis County the 
second day of next August. LUCIAN FRENCH. 
Dexter, Penobscot Co., Me. 


QUEENS WRONG END UP. 

Is it common to find young queens wrong end to 
in a cell? I have found two that way this year. | 
| never saw it before. Perhaps that accounts for bad 
cells sometimes. 

[had my first swarm get right up and ‘‘skip”’ for 
| parts unknown this year. 

SPEED OF RAILWAY TRAINS, 

If you were here you could see a train run a mile 
| & minute. I timed them the other night myself, and 
| they made a mile in a minute gocd. The way of it 
is, there is a heavy down grade west of here, with « 
straight track, and the train is one of the fastest ex- 
press trains on the M.C, R. R. W. H. SHIRLEY. 

Glenwood, Mich., July 16, 1883, 

Friend Shirley, we have had several re- 
ports recently of queens being found in the 

cell as you state; but 1 am inclined to think 
the explanation is usually about this: ‘The 
queen hatches out in the usual way; but 

being frightened by the piping of other 
| queens, or perhaps by the behavior of the 
bees, she crawls back into her cell again as 
a place of concealment. In that case you 
would find her in the cell, with the end of the 
cell open; but as the cap to the cell is often 
left hanging, it may be that the bees shut it 
to and wax it up again. IL suggest the pos- 
sibility of this, because I have several times 
found cell-caps closed back, and waxed 
fast, after the queen had hatched out in the 
regular way. L suppose that some of the 
young bees do it just for fun, or for mischief. 
Was the queen you speak of a fully formed, 
live queen?—lI give up on the speed of rail- 
Way trains. 


AN APOLOGY. 

I have read Bro. Heddon’s remarks on my criti- 
cism of his ideas on overstocking, and I have also 
re-read my own Criticism, and I feel that an apology 
is really due Bro. H. I would not for the world have 
| intimated aught against his probity, honesty, or in- 
| tegrity, for I deem him truly a square man in every 


| sense of the word. I find, however, on reading over 
' my article, that it can be construedin a far different 
light from what I intended. Bro. H. bas (right or 
wrong) been for too long a time asserting these 
peculiar views on overstocking, to be accused now 


There has been great mortality among queens, I COuntry that Bro. H. fears; but my reply to him 
have lost some 9 or 10 since spring; have drawn un | Was couched in language far stronger than the oc- 
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casion required, and conveyed a meaning which is 


far from being correct. I desire to beg his pardon | 
for the language I used in my reply; and while I | 
might have done so in a private letter, I prefer to | 
do it in as public a manner as my reply was made. I | 
intended simply to indulge in a little pleasantry at 

the expense of Bro. H., and joke him a little on his | 
position, and wrote as I did without stopping to | 
think just how it would read when written. I think 

too much of Bro. H. as a bee-keeper and a man, and 
nave too strong a desire to retain his good opinion, 


} 
| 


to be guilty of personally assailing him, and I trust | 
he will accept this apology in the same spirit in | 
which it is made, and believe me when I say I did | 
not intend to misrepresent him, or injure bis feel- | 
J.E. Ponp, Ja. | 

| 

| 


ings. 
Foxboro, Mass., July 7, 1883. 


MRS. COTTON’S HIVE, ETC. 

On page 424, JUVENILE for July, I notice part of | 
my letter with your remarks. I hope you will cor- | 
rect the same in your next issue. By referring to | 
my letter you will find that I stopped extracting on | 
account of the loose large wheel accidentally falling 
on the floor and breaking in two, and not for want | 
of a honey-knife. For this reason I wrote to you 
and asked your kindness in sending me another to 
replace the broken one, and,to my astonishment, | 
here itcamein less than one week, thereby enab- | 
ling me to extract what I had to leave on accouut of | 
the accident. Many thanks, friend Root, for prompt- 
ness and kind-heartedness in sending it gratuitous- 
ly, and paying postage out of your pocket besides. 
But this is just one out of the many thousand in- 
stances where you have done likewise, as shown in 
your much-valued journals. 

This is the best honey season bere for a period of 
ten years. I have 23 colonies, nearly all in your 
chaff hives, and a few which are in Lizzie Cotton's. | 
| will sell those in Cotton hives in fall or spring, as I 
will not have them any longerin my yard. Itisa 
clumsy and unhandy hive; and colonies in such fall 
short of Simplicity and chaff in storing honey, about 
wv lbs. per hive in one season. I would by no means 
make or buy another such hive in future. 

I shall get about 1000 lbs. of honey this season. 
Fred Alderfer, near here, has already that amount, 
and expects a good deal more from 30 colonies. He 
makes fdn., extractors, sections — in fact, all kinds 
of bee material. 

A young swarm of my neighbor's increased itself | 
to 4, but no surplus so far. Last year I got only 
about 6 lbs. comb. I had no extractor then. Had I | 
had one, | might probably got extracted honey, say | 
25 or 30 Ibs. I keep all queens clipped. About 3 | 


days after the swarm has left the hive, I examine | 
This | 


closely and cut out all cells save the largest. 
puts a certain stop to second swarming. After the 


no trouble whatever in swarming. It’s a certain 
cure for deserting, as well as for absconding in the 
spring of the year. 


their clustering together. If the queens can not ac- 
company the swarms, why, they will return to their 
old separate homes, where each will find their queen 
and an empty hive. I clip only one “wing. 
Hatfield, Pa., July 19, 1883. E. K. BLANOK, M. D. | 
Thank you, friend B.,for your kind words. | 
I certainly supposed thatjit was as you stat- 
ed, that you tenped for want {of a honey- 


| two to six rods from the hives. 


| tree. 


| thetical — charge. 


knife. Well, either you or I made a mis- 
take; but we have too much business even 
yet to stop to see who was at fault; neither 
do I remember sending you a wheel without 
charge. But when I heard of your mishap 
I presume I felt an anxiety to help you, just 
as I like to be helped when I am crowded. I 
am glad of yourreport of Mrs. Cotton’s hive, 
because it has been suggested, as an excuse 
for the great prices she charges for them, 
that they give greater yields of honey than 


| other kinds of hives. 





Ladies’ Department. 


nif” WOULD say to “ Maggie”’ (p. 396), can net but 
think the greatest reason of bees leaving the 
hive is hiving them too near to where they 
clustered. I have kept from 30 to 70 swarms for the 
last eight years, and in that time have had but one 
swarm leave. My hives stand in a pear and peach 


— 


| orchard between two apple orchards; as they seem 


to prefer an apple-tree they usually cluster from 
I have my hives 
ready beforehand; and just where I want them to 
stand, I hive just as quietly and just as soon as pos- 
tible. The swarm I spoke of leaving came out on a 
very windy day and clustered at the foot of a peach- 
Situated as they were, I concluded the most 
convenient way for me would be to set the hive 
down by them; as I was very busy I took the old- 
time way, and let them stay there till night. The 
next morning they left for the woods, without clus- 
tering. ALICE. 
North Wolcott, N. Y., July 11, 1883. 


I feel as if | must speak once, and let you know 
my luck with my bees. Well, one died last winter; 
the other, a nice swarm, came out two weeks ago. 


| They alighted about 20 feet high on a cherry-tree. I 


had no one to climb that height, and they hung an 
hour. I thought when they left I could alight them 


| again, or could find some one that could climb; but 


they left. Now, [have given up having any more. 
I will agree with Mrs. Harrison, that it is not too 
hard work for women, if the bees will only be ac- 
commodating enough to alight on my little trees, so I 


| could hive them, as I do not feel afraid of them. 
| Last year, with a boy’s help, I hived a swarm. 


No 


| sooner done, than a neighbor had a swarm, and they 
| called on me,and f! 


went there. A peddler came 
along, and I asked him to saw the limb off. 
From your friend and well-wisher,— 
Westport, Conn., June 25, 1883. 


May I be permitted to make a brief statement 


| with reference toa paragraph in Mr. Hutchinson’s 
young queen is found laying, I clip, and thus bave | 


article in Ju!y GLEANINGS? With full appreciation 
of the kindness of Mr. Hutchinson’s intentions, I 


am pained that he should have thought it necessary 
Another advantage is, when 2) 
or more swarms issue at the same time, to prevent 


to make in our behalf a public defense against what 
was only an implied—or perbaps, rather, a hypo- 
The defense being made, I am 
compelled to say,in behalf of the truth, that Mr. 
Hutchinson very much misunderstood me; that I 
did not make the remark he attributes to me, nor 
did I say any thing intended to convey to him the 
idea that we paid our gir! “ five dollars a week.” 

I may have said that we would gladly have paid 
that amount for competent help, and I, probably, did 
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say that I did not see how five dollars a week could 
transform poor help into good. Mr. Hutchinson, 
not having very clearly in mind the ‘advice’ to 
which I was alluding, did not perceive the force of 
my reference to “five dollars a week.’”’ He must 


have understood me to imply that we paid that | 


amount; and the mistaken notion, afterward, as- 
sumed in his memory the form in which it appears 
in GLEANINGS. CyuLA LINSWIK. 


Reports incouraging. 


—_—_ -——_—_—- 











THE DAILY YIELD. 

a following is a specimen of the yieldof honey 

| this summer: July 3d, 6 Ibs. 11 oz.; 4th, 10 

= ibs. 7 0z.; 5th, 15 lbs.7 oz., 6th, 9 Ibs. 7 oz. 

The above was brought in by an ordinary colony of 
bees in a two-story Simplicity hive. 

Moore's Hill, Ind., July 8, 1883. 


F. W. STEVENS, 


Bees are booming; 150 lbs. of white clover per col- 
ony so far, and at least some more to follow. 
Morgan, Ky., July 4, 1883. GEO. E. Boaas. 


We have 21 colonies, and all “busy as a bee.” It 
is delightful to see them at work, and to hear their 
music. Mrs. CARRIE L. STALLARD. 

Russellville, Ind. a: 

Bees are climbing right over me on white clover, 
and for the first time in my life I’ve been obliged to 
tier up to give them room. WALTER B. HOUSE. 

Saugatuck, Mich., June 23, 1883. 


Honey is coming in as I never saw it so early in 
the season. I extracted 76 lbs. from one hive, and 
did not take any from the lower story. 

Bellows Falls, Vt., June 18, 1883. Guy CLARK. 


The queen of the 26th ult. is fine. We named her 
**Sue.”” Fhe bees are rolling in basswood honey. 
Although we live in “ Linden Vale,” this is the only 
year out of 6, that we have got any basswood honey. 
Let “3—513”’ rest as quietly as you can for a little 
while, till we can “let up’ to sellsomething. ** Save 
every drop of honey ’’ was your “ orders”’ for July. 
It takes work, ** and don’t you forget it.” 

Smithfield, O., July 15, 1883. D. H. Tweepy. 


The bees are doing nicely in this whole section of 
country. I have taken off a good deal of nice comb 
honey in section boxes. The combs are about as 
white as paper. The honey is as nice clover honey 
as lever saw. I have had one swarm come off, and 
I thought that [ had them all fixedso I would not 
have a swarm this year; “the best-laid plans of men 
and mice aft gang a’gice.” D. C. MCLEOD. 

Pana, LIL, July 4, 1883. 


Bees have done well this season — far better than 
I anticipated, and have fully made up for last year’s 
losses. My best colony gave me over 200 lbs. ex- 
tracted, and a swarm. I shall get from 7 colonies in 
the spring, after selling two, about half a ton of 
honey, and increase to 15 colonies, which I think is 
doing well. I think well of the zinc queen-excluder 
when working for extracted honey, but not for 
comb; but in future I shall run for extracted whol- 
ly. My extractor works firat rate; andif I had but 
two colonies I should want one, andit would pay well 
too. J. E. POND, JR. 

Foxboro, Mass., July 14, 1883. 





Ihave got work enough for two men, and only 
one to do it. We have not got a saloon or grog-shop 
in our village, but have 3 churches, 7 stores, grist- 
mill and sawmill, tavern, 2 planers, 2 cooper-shops, 2 
blacksmith shops, one agricultural-implement shop, 
etc. JOHN CROWFOOT. 

Bloomingdale, Mich., July 11. 


Perhaps this is not the right place for your 
report, friend C.; but we should like to pub- 
lish a similar one from every town and city 
in the United States. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM COMMON BEES. 

In the fall of 1881 I bought 39 swarms in box hives, 
and took on.shares 70, all blacks, in all kinds of com- 
mon boxes. In the winter, 20 swarms died from be- 
ing queenless. In the spring of 1882 I transferred to 
frame hives, 80; in the fall of 1882 I increased to 170; 
honey extracted, 8000 lbs.; sold at 8% cts. per Ib.; 
wax, 200 lbs., sold at 20 cts. per lb. I wish I had got 
one of your mills. I worked up my wax, as I have 
not used any foundation. 

I must have some of your Italian bees when I get 
out of this partnership business. JAS. BEATON. 

Lompoe, Cal., May 8, 1883. 


A “REPORT ENCOURAGING” IN EVERY SENSE OF 
THE WORD. 


As I am a beginner in the bee business, I suppose 
you would like to hear how I am getting along. | 
commenced this spring with 21 colonies. I have in- 
creased to 46, and took 42 gallons of extracted honey, 
and 430 lbs. of comb in 1-lb. boxes. This is just the 
amount of honey I have taken. I took out the boxes 
that were full. I have several hundred that are 


| partly filled. The prospect is, that we will reach 


2000 lbs. before the season is out. 

Now, friend Root, I should like to hear your opin- 
ion about how that does for a beginner. I am well 
aware that I have not made as big a crop as some 
with that amount of bees, nor did I expect to learn 
all about how to manage bees the first year; but one 
thing I have learned, and that is, I knew scarcely 
any thing when I commenced last spring, about 
how to manage the bees, and of course I see where | 
have missed it in a good many points. 

The fdn. mill and extractor give good satisfaction; 
in fact, all the goods I ordered from you came in 
good shape, and I am well pleased with them ail. 
People in this part of the country are getting very 
much excited over the success I have had with bees. 
They think that a barrel of honey is an awful 
thing; they never heard of the like before. 

TOBACCO. 

The prospect is now, that if I have good luck win- 
tering, you will get to ship a good many goods to 
this county next spring. Now a little about my 
health, and tobacco. I wrote to you some time ago, 
telling you that I, too, had thrown the old pipe aside, 
and that I, with a good many others of the readers 
of GLEANINGS, never expect'to have the filthy stuff 
in my mouth again. My health has been better 
since I laid the old pipe away than it has been for a 
good many years. I have had very poor health, as a 
general thing, ever since the war, but I feel very much 
encouraged since I quit using tobacco and got to 
working among the bees. My health is so much bet- 
ter, and I have gained so much in flesh this summer, 
that the boys say if I work another summer at the 
bee business I will have to run for * ’Squire,’’ but I 
guess it will take a little better scholar to fill that 


Staind 
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oftice than I am, or at least I guess you will think so 
when you read this letter. Please excuse my poor 
writing; and if you can find any thing in this worth 
putting in GLEANINGS, please do so. If you have a 
mind to send me a Clark smoker, [ shall feel very 
thankful; but by the assistance of the good Being, 
I never expect to use the filtby weed again. 

Grayesville, O., July 22, 1883, D. P. HUBBARD. 

Friend H., your report is certainly a ‘‘re- 
port encouraging,” and one of the kind I am 
glad to hear, especially where you touch on 
your experience in the breaking-away from 
tobacco.—In regard to your yield of honey 
of 100 lbs. to the colony, spring count, it 
ought to satisfy almost any of the veterans. 
| declare, it astonishes me again and again 
when I see how novices take hold, and, un- 
der the influence of an enthusiasm like 
yours, make a big success of it the very first 
season. It seems to me to indicate that a 
new order of things is coming about, and 
that, instead of taking seven years to learn 
a trade, our people now become pretty fair 
workmen, not in three years, nor in two 
years, but sometimes in even less than one 
year, Where they go into it with a whole- 
souled enthusiasm such as is needed in any 
thing in this world. And, by the way, I can 
not help thinking that a man is smarter and 
brighter, and in every way better, after hav- 
ing broken in pieces the chains of a bad 
habit, put them decidedly under foot, and 
standing before God a free man. ‘Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” 








Blasted Hopes, 


Or Letters from Those Who have Made 
Bee Culture a Failure. 








SCE all have blasted hopes! Bees are doing no 
Wf good—not a pound of honey have I taken. 
i What will you sell me a barrel of extracted 
honey for? Iam entirely out. I got my barrels and 
extractor ready, but have cleaned up, and set them 
away, with no prospects of using them this season. 


Oakland, Texas, July 7, 1883. JOHN H. MULLIN. 


Friend M., I have been looking for some- 
thing for this department for a long while. 
I think you must be just the man, unless a 
great flood of honey has come upon you sud- 
denly, since you wrote the above, so as to 
spoil your eligibility to this department. 








* Forqettery,” 


Or Department for those who don’t Sign 
Their Names, ete. 





Ng7'OUR letter is at hand, telling me to look over 
YW my goods once more for the rabbets, which 

west thought were omitted. But I am almost 
ashamed of myself to say that I have found them. 
I was just laying around those roofing tins, between 
which they were packed nicely. Ihad taken them 
out ona lump, and had laid them away. Excuse 
me for making such a mistake. 


Kutztown, Pa. Wo. K. DEISHER. 








i e 
Notes and Queries. 
Sy, LEASE excuse my troubling you; but as you 
have published my communication about 
“Moving to Florida,” page 393, July, I would 
like to call attention to two mistakes. I don’t know 
if my bad writing caused them or not; but they 
change the meaning a little. The reading should be 
as follows: * * * “Tf a man is willing to 
work, let him come if he is not already comfortably 
fixed where he now is; but”’ * * * * And 
again, * * * “Ags for health, I think Florida 
will rank,”’ * * * D. L. ALEXANDER. 

Altoona, Orange Co., Fla., July 12, 1883. 





Ss 


I bought 6swarms one year ago. I now have 50. 
But they haven’t made much honey yet this season. 
Amboy, Ill, July 16, 1883. GEO. PEOPLES, 


BEES ON LILAC. 

A. J. Cook spoke about bees working on lilac. I 
have one colony of hybrids, and they worked on it 
as long as it lasted. L. H. BARTRAM. 

New Lenox, Mass., July 18, 1883. 

WHITE POLLEN. 

Answer to question in last JUVENILE, ** Where do 
bees get white pollen?” Ours are getting a nearly 
snow-white pollen from plantain, at present. Bees 
are booming with usthis season. J. F. SCHAFER. 

Ada, Hardin Co., O., J uly 21, 1883, 


SUNDAY SWARMING, 
If your bees happen to swarm on Sunday, do you 
hive them, or let them hang till Monday? 
Watson, Ill. JOHN CLINE. 
{Hive them, by all means, friend C. Doesn’t the 
Bible plainly direct you to do so?) 


HONEY VINEGAR. 

Mrs. Harrison is just right. It may do for week 
days and children, but will not answer for Sundays. 
We have used it for more than 20 years. Ihaveseen 
many swarms depart without alighting. 

La Porte City, Ia. JESSE OREN. 


Please say to Old Fogy, that I had a first swarm 
leave a box hive, and go off without clustering — 
May 18, 1882. I can vouch for its being a natural 
swarm, the bees having been at work in boxes for 10 
days before the swarm issued. R. R. CUYLER. 

Rapidan Station, Va. 


DO BEES EVER SWARM WHEN IT IS CLOUDY? 

I hear some say they do not, and I want to be cer- 
tain whether they do or not. 

Seneca, Kan., July, 1883. MALINDA A, WILKINS. 

{I believe bees usually prefer to swarm during 
warm sunshiny weather; but when they get a going 
in real earnest they pay very little attention to 
whether it is cloudy or not. Sometimes they swarm 
even during alight rain. See reports elsewhere. } 


BEES IN THE WOODS. 

There are lots of bees in the woods here; and if I 
had the opera-glass I could do much better. I went 
to the woods to-day and founda fine swarm just 
leaving a tree I had found, and I let them settle on a 
tall tree; sol got my hive, saw, etc., went up the 
tree, sawed the limb off, brought it down, and put 
them in my hive, so to-night I have a fine swarm. 
How is that for a new hand? R. M. Boypb. 

O'Fallon, Mo. 
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HORSEMINT, AFTER ALL. 

We are just through a rather protracted drought; 
but now the rain has come, and the Texas horse- 
mint is booming, and the bees are happy, and so are 
we. But last night some vagrant thief stole a hive 
of bees, and strewed the honey along on the prairie. 
That’s what I call low-down stealing. 

Mexia, Tex., June 12, 1883. E. K. SWINBURN. 


A LESSON TO BE LEARNED. 

Clover is slacking up a little, and basswood is just 
opening; but as trees are so very scarce here, no 
crop of basswood honey will be gathered. I still 
learn the old lesson over; that is, to bealways ready. 
By being behind I have lost part of the clover crop, 
but got back some in increase of colonies by natural 
swarming. T. J. COOK. 

Newpoint, Ind., June 25, 1883. 


A SUCCESSFUL HOUSE APIARY. 

Some time when Ihave more leisure I will send 
you a drawing and description of my new house 
apiary, and how I succeed with it. It is 42 ft. long, 
and I have 35 swarms in it at present; have room 
for5 more. Bees have been doing well so far; and 
if we should have as favorable a fall for honey as it 
was last year, you will receive some large reports to 
record. F. E. PRICE. 

Nokomis, Il. 


IMPORTING QUEENS. 


A party of us, subscribers of yours, want informa- | aay 
tion concerning Chas. Bianconcini, of Bologna, Italy. | 
Does he de- | 


1. Ishe asquare man? [Yes,sir.] 2. 
liver queens free of postage or expressage? [No, 
sir.] 3. What number of queens are liable to die in 
transit? [Perhaps a half, on an average.) 4. 
long, probably, will it take to get them, after send- 
ing? [60 days.] 5. In case expressage is charged, 
what will it be on 8 queens? [From $10 to $15, and 
sometimes $20.00.] EDWARD BURR. 
Rock port, Ind., June 8, 1883. 





The “ Smilery.” 
She “ smilery. 
rao ae, ed 60 © ) 
AM all smiles, gathering in so much honey, and 
Et my wife even “grins’’ too when she sees 
; the sweet stuff dripping from porch to porch, 
as I have no honey-house; but I will by this time 
next year, [ daily promise her. I think T learn 
enough from GLEANINGS to pay its way; and your 
goods, so far as I have used, are a: uccess. For sev- 
eral years my wife has eaid she would rather have 
honey-bees than Italian bees; but now she rejoices 
that she has them “combined.”’ 
more about my bees soon, if I am not drowned in 
this flood of honey. D. F. West. 
Hiseville, Barren Co., Ky., July, 1883. 
I am glad to hear of the great flood of hon- 


ey, friend W.; but may I not say just a} 


word about the dripping on the porch, which 
you suggest? Although you do not say so, 
one might rather infer that you expect to 
have the dripping on the floor of the 
honey-house when you get one. Now, if I 
were you [ would not have any dripping 
anywhere. It is true, it can be washed up ; 


but as the honey soaks into the wood, it is a | 
pretty hard matter to prevent it from leav- | 
ai 


ing a peculiar stickiness; and by and by 
peculiar rank smell is perceived — especial- 


How | 


I will write you | 


ly when the house has been closed up some 
little time. I know it takes time, to avoid 
getting honey on the floor; but I know 
many bee-men think it is cheaper to let it 
drip, and when they get around to it have a 
‘*“good old scrubbing-up.” There may lv 
economy in such a course; but I do not 
quite agree to it. I have had a good deal 
of experience in caring for rooms, and the 
| manufacture of many kinds of goods, as you 
may know; but the older I grow, the more 
I am impressed with the idea that true econ- 
omy lies in the line of keeping things clean 
and in order as you go along. May be this 
little lecture is somewhat out of place right 
| here; but you suggested the idea, and so | 
| got to going,” you see. Now, then, boys 
and girls, when you get your new honey- 
houses made and ready for use, beware of 
how you let stickiness and sticky habits get 
in upon you. 








Bee Entomology, — 


Or Enemies of Bees Among Insect Tribes. 





‘*QUEENS THAT ARE NOT QUEENS,” 


N regard to this subject, mentioned on 
page 395 of our last number, Prof. 
Cook writes as follows : 

They are all real genuine queens. They have no 
pollen-baskets, have a short tongue, toothed jaws, 
| and curved sting. They are so dried up that I can 
| not study the ovaries and spermathecas 80 as to de- 

termine satisfactorily whether they are virgins, or 
| impregnated. They look small, and so appear like 

unmated queens. But queens long idle, like those 
| just imported, are often small — as small as these. 

[received an imported queen a few days since, for 
| my brother, so small that she might easily be mis- 
taken by the inexperienced for aworker. These are 
certainly real queens, either virgins, or queens 
some time inactive, I should think. A. J. Cook. 

Lansing, Mich., June 23, 1883. 


Friend Cook, Iam glad you have touched 
on that point, that queens lying idle have 
much the appearance of unfertilized queens ; 
and I hope the friends who have been so un- 
charitable and so unkind as to say that the 
| queens they had received had so much the 
appearance of virgin queens that they did 
not believe they had ever laid an egg at all, 
| will ponder well on the matter. Such words 
|}can not very well avoid wounding keenly 
any conscientious bee-keeper who may send 
/out queens. Remember, friends, that writ- 
/ing back to aman who sells you a queen, 
| that you do not believe she ever laid an egg 
-at all, is equivalent to telling him that you 
believe he is dishonest. So much does a 
| queen lying idle become like an unfertile 
| queen, that I have hazarded the conjecture, 
| that such queens sometimes fly out, and are 
fertilized again. I am led to this belief by 
having pretty positive proof that young lay- 
ing queens sent from Italy have several 
times flown out and met the drones on their 
arrival here ; and Iam about as sure that 
friend Bianconcini sent me none but laying 
queens as if I had caged them and sent them 
| all myself. 
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Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled.—Marrt. 5: 6. 

FEW days ago I was passing along 

J the street, on my way to our young 

people’s prayer-meeting. Many trials 


had come during the day, and I had not met | 
them all as I felt that a follower of Christ | 


should have done. Some things had been 
neglected and some forgotten that it seemed 
to me I had no business to forget or neglect. 
All together, I had a rather sad sort of feel- 
ing that I was not doing very much for the 
Master in any way. As I reviewed events, 
and my busy, tangled-up life, as it seemed 


to be, I was wondering if there were any | 


good thing about me atall. I began search- 
ing, in my thoughts, of course, for- some 
comforting sep oy texts — some places of 
solid rock on which I could fix my feet. Do 
you remember in the Pilgrim’s Progress 
where Evangelist told Christian there are 
steps made through the Slough of Despond ? 
And we are told afterward that these steps 
are God's promises. Christian and his com- 
panion Pliable blundered into this slough, 
and got daubed with mud, because they did 
not look tor the steps; and these steps are 
Scripture texts — not only for our comfort, 
but for our safety in treading the straight 
and narrow path. 

Well, that evening I was somewhat in the 
Slough of on mga and I felt instinctively 
that the trouble was, I had reglected the 
steps. I tried several, but they did not seem 
to give much comiort or satisfaction until I 
struck on the one at the head of our talk to- 
day —‘* Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness: for they 
shall be filled.”? Thatansweredit surely. I 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
God knows; and that, too, every hour of my 
life. Whatever sins may lie at my feet, I do 
not know that I can remember a time when 
I did not love righteousness ; when the sight 
of it did not give me real, true, honest plea- 
sure — the most abiding pleasure, in fact, 
that this world gives. Hungering and thirst- 
ing after righteousness! who but our Savior 
could have thought to put so much in a few 
words? There are many things we want in 
this world ; but who is there who wants it 
in such real truth as one who hungers and 
thirsts? Sometimes people do not seem to 
see the sad need of righteousness in their 
own hearts, but they almost always see the 
need of it in others. Even when humanity 
is at its lowest ebb, it looks out upon the 
world lamenting the sad need of righteous- 
ness. 

What is righteousness, friends? Is it 
God’s law? Do you remember what David 
a in that first Psalm about those whose 
delight is in the “law of the Lord,” and 
those who meditate on it both day and 
night? And then, again, away over in that 
long Psalm, do you remember that little 
verse, ‘* Great peace have they which love thy 
law”? Well, friends, I want to tell you a 
little incident to illustrate some of my trials 
while hungering and thirsting after right- 


eousness, and to illustrate, also, a fulfillment 
of the little text before us to-day. 


Perhaps a half a year ago a man came to 
me, asking for employment. I told him I 
had nothing on hand then, but would con- 
sider the matter, and see what I could do 
for him, or something to that effect. Not 
long afterward I saw him witha great lon 
pipe in his mouth; and stegpe that, if 
should employ him, it would only bring up 
a discussion on that old tobacco question, I 
mentally concluded it would be best, perhaps, 
not to engage him. I tell you, friends, I do 
have trials and discouragements in giving 
places to those who are strongly addicted to 
tobacco. Of course, they promise to give it 
up; but the temptation too often overpow- 
es their sense of honor, and then I am ac- 
cused of using my facilities for giving em- 
ployment to so many, just to make hypocrites 
| of them, or to induce them to tell falsehoods. 
| Finally this same friend came to me and de- 
| manded why | had engaged others, and had 
| found no work for him. I told him it was 
| his pipe and tobacco that discouraged me; 
-and I told him, too, that I feared he would 
| not like to give it up just for the sake of 
| having work; therefore I had not given 
‘him employment. His reply was, that he ex- 
pected to conform to the rules of our estab- 
lishment, and not use any tobacco around 
the factory, or during working hours. Of 
course, I explained to him that this was not 
the rule of our establishment, and that I did 
not hire Dg with that understanding. 
He argued, as so many others do, that he 
expected to do as well as the rest did, and 
that part of my boys used tobacco habitually 
when off from my premises. A discussion 
followed in regard to my right to dictate to 
my hands what they should do outside of 
| working hours. I asked him if he would 
not concede to me the privilege of employ- 
ing whom I chose. While he assented to 
this, he criticised my way of doing things 
pretty severely, perhaps, and I so far forgot 
one other of my favorite stepping-stones as 
to talk back a little harshly. Do you want 
to know what this other stepping-stone is, 
dear reader? It is, ‘‘ Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit.” 

After he went away, conscience began 
telling me that the conversation had closed 
with something else uppermost than ‘‘ my 
Spirit”? — than the Spirit of my Lord and 
Master. I felt uneasy, and went back to 
where I left him, but he was gone. I 
made inquiry for him; and a good brother, 
overhearing me, told him next day that I 
wanted to see him. I did not quite mean to 
have him do this; but next day he came 
down, quite a little piece from here, and said 
he was told I wanted to see him. What 
should I say now? I told him I felt sorry 
that the spirit I had shown toward him kad 
not been a better one; and we pleasantly 
began again the discussion of tobacco. He 
said that he had used it all his life, and it 
would be a hard matter indeed for him to 
give it up entirely. During the conversa- 
tion I asked him, while thinking of this 
struggle with a strong — if he had 
ever been a prefessor of religion. He replied 
very quietly, and I thought, rather sadly, 
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that he was once a member of a Christian 
Church. 

‘** And why, Mr. S.,” said I, ‘tare you not 
still a professing Christian ?” 

It was some little time before he replied. 
Then he said something about having lost 
all his property, and he got into a complain- 
ing spirit, and with his property went his 
religion. After that he went home, and I 
saw no more of him for several days. When 
he came to me again he consented to give up 
tobacco entirely, and said, in fact, that he 
had not used any for several days ; and, of 
course, he went to work. I hope this friend 
will pardon me for saying here that others 
besides myself had been somewhat preju- 
diced against bim. I gave him work in the 
saw-room, but it was not very long before 
Mr. Gray informed me that the foreman of 
the saw-room declared that, if this man was 
going to work there, he was not. I felt bad- 
ly to hear this, on two accounts: First, I 
did not know what to do with our new friend, 
because I new it must hurt his feelings if 1 
told what had happened. I also felt sad to 
know that the foreman of the saw-room 
should speak in that way; for he has a re- 
markably mild and gentle way, and I had 
never known him to make such a speech be- 
fore in all my acquaintance with him. I 
turned ‘away slowly and sadly. All 1 could 
do was to breathe the oft-repeated words, 
‘** God help me to do what is wisest and best 
for all parties.”’ And then, as has happened 
so many times before, a place was opened for 
him in another room, where he is still at 


work. I met the foreman of the saw-room 


several times during the day, but | made no 
allusion to the incident of the morning, for 
the very good reason that I had not settled 


in my own mind what I had best do. Ter- 
heps the very best thing in the world to do 
was to say nothing; for it transpired not 
very long afterward, that he came to me 
with his usual frank, pleasant look, and told 
me that he wanted to apologize for what he 
had said, and to assure me that he would do 
all in his power to help any one in the work, 
whom I might think proper to send into his 
department. He also added that he did not 
mean to forget himself so far as to speak as 
he did that morning. Do you see how it 
works, friends? ‘‘Not by might nor by 
power, but by my Spirit.” To my great 
comfort and joy, pretty soon it began to be 
talked about, that, instead of friend S. being 
hard to get along with, he was remarkably 
pleasant to all, and unusually handy in any 
work he picked up, even though the work 
seemed new to him. When we had texts at 
the noon service, my heart was rejoiced to 
hear his yoice among the rest, and to feel 
that his texts were generally well and wisely 
chosen. 

Last Thursday evening I started for 
prayer-meeting again. Many cares pressed, 
and I was a little late; and to tell the truth, 
friends, so many things were on hand that 
needed attention, I felt a little as though I 
would rather not go. May God forgive me 
for giving way to such a feeling. When on 
the way to church, a good sister met me and 
pleasantly inquired if [ was going to prayer- 
meeting. I told her I was, and was going to 





ask her if she hadn’t better turn around and 
go with us. 

‘*Mr. Root, I have been reckoning on this 
prayer-meeting all the week, and I have 
been thinking much of going; and, in fact, 
I had got almost to the church when I felt 
that my health demanded that I should turn 
and go back home. It was a cross to bear, 
but I guess it is best. I will pray for you; 
in fact, I have been praying, and I think 
you will have a blessing to-night. Yes, | 
am sure you will.” 

I was a little surprised to see her so posi- 
tive ; and even with all my faith, if you will 
excuse the expression, I began wondering if 
it was not alittle bit of a notion she had got. 
Satan had not quite let go of me, you see, 
= manpaenaeesoapsacee was lurking in my 
reart. 

I think I shall make a little further confes- 
sion here to-day. May beit will keep me from 
such sins if 1 do. Lave you not noticed, 
dear friends, the tendency in me to think 
folks need not be sick quite as much as they 
are? My health is remarkably good, and | 
presume my powers of endurance are more 
than usual; and yet, instead of being thank- 
ful for this, and having a ovine sympathy 
and charity for all those in ill health, I let 
this ungenerous, unchristianlike feeling 
come in. And I was wondering whether it 
were not a little bit of a notion she had that 
she could not go into the meeting and sit 
down, when she was almost there. If her 
eyes ever meet these words, I want to ask 
her to forgive me; and I hope God will for- 
give me too., The meeting passed off as our 
meetings usually do. When I got warmed 
up by the hymns and texts and experiences 
ot others, | felt ashamed of my ungenerous 
thoughts, and began wondering if that bless- 
ing she spoke of were really to beours. The 
meeting was so nearly out I had decided she 
was mistaken, when I noticed friend 8., who 
was present at thé meeting, look as though 
he was considerably agitated. To my great 
surprise and joy he rose up. I can not re- 
member his words, but they were some- 
thing to this effect : 

‘** Friends,”’ said he, ‘‘a few days ago a 
man asked me if I had ever been a professor 
of religion. I have been several years a re- 
sident of your State of Ohio; but I can not 
remember that “gf one has ever before 
spoken to me on the subject of religion. | 
was obliged to confess that I had once been 
a professor. The next question was a much 
harder one to answer: ‘And why, then, 
friend S., are you not one now ?’ I finally 
attempted an excuse; but the utter flimsi- 
ness of that excuse troubled me still more. 
after thinking the matter over, Ll went home 
and took up my Bible. The first thing | 
opened to was another reproof ; and, friends, 
I had no peace till I resolved to come back 
to my Savior.” 

I am quite sure that I have not used his 
exact words in the above, but it gives the 
leading thought, any way. Ile quoted a 
good text which he found on opening his 
bible, but I can not recall itnow. A breath- 
less stillness pervaded the room while he 
spoke, and as he sat down, nearly overcome 
with emotion, I am sure an inward prayer 
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went up from many and many a heart for | 
(iod’s blessing for him who had spoken. A | 
blessing had indeed come to our meeting, | 
and a general hand-shaking took place after | 
the meeting had closed. Our sister’s prayers 
were answered. ‘‘ Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness : 
for they shall be filled.””, We had been hun- | 
gering and thirsting, and the promise had 
come. 

Now, friends, do not make a mistake here. 
Of course, I can not say positively that this 
man will renounce his unbelief, and be a | 
consistent Christian from now on; but I | 
think he will. If he holds on to that strong | 
Arm, there will be no trouble, for one of our 
best stepping- stones is God’s promise — | 
“Tlim that cometh unto me, I will in no 
wise cast out.” 

| wish to call attention to two points 
brought out in this experience: First, the 
backwardness of professing Christians to 
talk with others on the subject of religion. 
Our friend said that, during the four or five 
years he had been a resident of the State of 
Ohio, he could not remember that any one. 
before had talked with him in regard to the 
salvation of his soul; in all this time, no one 
had asked him the simple little question, | 
* Are you a Christian ?”? Perhaps 1 should 
not have done so, if the thought had not | 
come into my mind that, if he only bad faith 
to ask God’s help, the matter of breaking off 
from tobacco would be easy. I asked him, a 
little time ago, how he got along with tobac- 
co. Helooked up witha bright, honest look, | 
and, dear friends, it was a pleasant, happy 
sinile, too, as he replied, ‘‘ Why, I do not 
have any trouble with it at all.””) One other | 
morning he quietly remarked as he passed 
me, * Mr. Root, I dreamed of smoking my | 
pipe last night.” 

* Did you? well, how did it seem?” 

‘* Why, I dreamed it made me sick,”’ said 
he, with a good-natured laugh. There you 
have it friends; when God’s love fills the 
heart, these old appetites are crowded out, 
and are easily conquered. ‘* And the truth 
shall make you free.” 

Now my other point: Ie laid consider- 
able emphasis on the point of his feeling re- 
buked at the utter tlimsiness of any excuse 
he could offer in answering the question, 
* Then why are you not a Christian now?” | 
Is there any one whose eyes are resting on | 
these pages who has been a professor of re- | 
ligion, and who knows the comforts of a 
faithin Christ ? Ifso, lL ask you, dear friend, | 
to answer in your own heart, why are you 
not a professor of religion still ? Can any. 
excuse be offered that is not a flimsy one? | 
ls there any reason to be found in the whole | 
liniverse for ceasing to stand up for Christ | 
and righteousness after you have once thus | 
stood up? Who hungered and thirsted | 
after righteousness, more than any one that | 
ever lived? Whois it that, even in his child- | 
hood, showed such a depth of longing and 
craving to see righteousness in the hearts of | 
men? Who but our Lord and Savior, our | 
Master and Redeemer, was it that gave his | 
whole life toward reproving sin and wrong | 
and deceit, and to holding up righteousness ? | 
If you take the gospels, and study the life of | 


| 





| be 
| whi 


/ of what it should be. 


| friends, he dare not smoke. 


Christ, how quickly will you see where his 
whole heart and soul lay! ‘ Blessed are the 
pure in heart,” said he to the multitude, and 
then gave them a promise, * for they shall 
see God.’’ Suppose, dear friends, you should 
put it this way: ‘‘I once hungered and 


| thirsted after righteousness; but I do not 


any more; I gave it all up because some- 
thing happened.”” How would that sound ? 
Or suppose you say, ‘‘ I once tried daily to 
_ in heart, but I gave it up aftera 
e. It was all foolishness and imagina- 
tion.”’” What do you think of such reasoning ? 

Why, it is awful; to be sure, it is. Now, 
to be a Christian is to be a follower of Christ. 


To be a Christian is to hunger and thirst 


after righteousness. Perhaps the greatest 
number of excuses is the inconsistencies of 
Christians. Suppose you give, as a reason 


| for not caring any more for righteousness, 


or for not striving any more for being pure 
in heart, that nobody else does. If all the 
world should give up righteousness and 
purity of heart, and turn to wickedness, 
would there be any comfort in your doing so ? 

We all feel our unworthiness. Every one 


_who stands up in meeting for the cause of 
| Christ feels, as he never felt before, his 


inconsistency, for his life falls so far short 
It is well that it is so. 
There is nothing in this world that I know 
of that keeps a man in the straight and nar- 
row path, like confessing Christ before the 


| world, or like saying publicly, ‘1 am hun- 


ering and thirsting after righteousness.” 
Lhe success of the ‘Tobacco Column, that is 
doing so much good, is owing to the fact 


| that each one who promises to give it up 


makes a public peers before the world. 


_ His wife and children read, what he has put 


down in his own handwriting. It was well 
that he wrote to me when he promised to 
use no more tobacco. His wife and children 


| read it, his friends and neighbors read it; 


they say, ‘* There, Jim has promised not to 
smoke any more. It is right down in print. 
If people see him, py will talk about it, 
and they will all report him.” The truth is, 
If he has more 
respect for the eyes of the world than he has 
for his own sense of honor, he might go off 
in the woods and smoke; but God would see 
him there. Ile knows it, and he believes in 
God. All men do. Now, mind you, I am 
not holding up tobacco as a great sin. That 
is not what we are discussing. It is break- 
ing one’s promise that is the great sin. You 
can not say that he is in bondage, because 
he voluntarily made the promise; he pro- 
posed to give up tobacco of his own accord ; 
and perhaps he knew, poor fellow, that it 
would help him carry it out, if once that pro- 
mise were in public print; and may be the 
sight of that innocent little smoker would be 
a help, too, when the battle was a hard one. 
May God help you all, my friends. 

Now, then, let us drop tobacco. One who 
stands up in prayer-meeting, as did our 
friend, and asks the prayers of Christian 
people, has publicly avowed himself on the 
cause of right. They all heard him speak 
of his new resolution; they heard him say, 
too, that he was i, and thirsting att- 
er righteousness. hose who attended the 
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meeting talk it over as they go home. Very 
soon everybody knows that “ Jim,” or 
whatever else his name —ay be, got up in 
meeting last night, and said he wanted to be 
a Christian. Who is there whose heart is 
not moved by such an event? And whena 
great strong man stands up before his 
friends, and, in a broken voice, and with 
tears in his eyes, announces his determina- 
tion of following the Savior, who is there 
that can stand by and not rejoice? Why, 
the Bible says there is even “ joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.” Now, 
friends, do you wonder that I always find 
comfort in these words, ‘Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness”? Dol hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness ? God knows I do. I rejoice and 
feel happy when any human being, no 
matter what his name, age, or station, takes 
up the cross of Christ; and I feel sadness 
and sorrow when any one goes in the oppo- 
site way. Do we not all love righteousness ? 
and can we not all join this bright July 
morning in hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness ? And still more, dear friends, 
that it may not be all talk and no deeds, can 
we not rise up together as a band of follow- 
ers of Jesus the Son of God, who are united- 
ly hungering and thirsting? And may we 
not be afraid to stand up before the world 
and proclaim where we stand. May God in 
his great mercy and loving kindness look 
down upon us all, and help us! 








— Gobageo Golumn. 





derived from breaking off the bad habit of 

smoking tobacco, after using it for the past 
20 years, I feel it my duty to let you know of it; not 
only for your encouragement, but also for those who 
are trying to overcome a bad habit that has almost 
overcome them. Now, I don’t want you to send me 
a smoker, for | consider I am well cured of smoking, 
as Ihave not smoked this year; and besides, I am 
well provided with smokers. 

Nokomis, Il. F. E. PRICE. 


The smoker you sent me has come. I am obliged. 
If 1 ever resort to the * weed”’ again, I'll sorrowfully 
send you price of the smoker. G. H. LAMB. 

Wilmington, N.C. — 


I think I will lay claim to one of your smokers. I 
have used no tobacco in any form for one year, and 
it has been a hard struggle to break up the habit, 
and the want of it at times; but I have been true to 
my word, no tobacco forme. OLIVER B. PARISH. 

West Worthington, Mass., July 5, 1883. 


A S Iam indebted to GLEANINGS for the benefit 


I have been cultivating the habit of smoking for 4 
or 5 years. I have come to the wise conclusion that 
it dvesn’t add to my beauty, wealth, or fame, and 
have this day laid aside the filthy weed for ever. 
I don’t need a smoker, friend Root, for we have 
lots of them. WtuiaAM A. BriGcut. 

Mazeppa, Minn. 

And may God bless and strengthen you in 
your wise resolve, my good friend, and may 
the influence of your example go far and 





ANOTHER CONVERT. 

In perusing your journal I find one column devot- 
ed to the interest of tobacco-users. I have been a 
slave to the weed long enough, and have laid it on 
the shelf, and told it I would be master the rest of 
the time. Now send your smoker; and if ever I re- 
sume my tobacco I will send you 4 times your price. 
I will send my forfeit, doctor or no doctor. 


J. A. GREEN. 
Volusia, Vol. Co., Fla., July 10, 1883. 


ANOTHER TESTIMONY. 

I have been a dear lover of cigars — I quit abcut 
three months ago; thought I would take a smoker, 
as a seal of the covenant. If I go back I will pay 
you double price for it. I thought and was taught 
that, to smoke a pipe or cigar when handling bees 
was the right thing. Please allow me to say (as one 
who has tried it), that there never was a more mis- 
taken idea about the business. I am glad you are 
doing so noble a work inthis cause. Hope ail bee- 
men (we'll not mention women) will fall into ranks 
with us. J. H. MULLIN. 

Oakland, Colorado Co., Texas, July 7, 1883. 


I see by GLEANINGS you are giving a smoker to 
every one who stops using tobacco. I stopped 
smoking Sept. 27, 1882, and if you have not witb- 
drawn your offer, please send me a smoker. 

« Smithville, Jeff. Co., N. Y. M.S. LORD. 


Very good, friend L.; but I do not see 
anywhere in your letter where 7 promise 
not to use tobacco any more. Here in our 
factory I have, I think, a very good idea of 
how hard it is to get a fair and square pro- 
mise from our boys. If I do not do so, some 
time when I find them using it they will say 
they did not promise not to use it. Not a 
great while ago a young man told me he did 
not promise; but when questioned closely 
he said I only asked him if he used tobacco, 
and he said he didn’t. ‘ Well,” said I, 
‘‘and is not that a promise?” ‘“ W hy no,’ 
said he, ‘‘notexactly, for I commenced using 
it after we had that talk.” And this all oc- 
curred while he was working forme. Now, 
friend L., we want to hear you say before all 
these friends, that if you use tobacco any 
more you will pay me for the smoker. 


JUST FOR SPITE. 
I ordered goods of you June 5th, which I received 
allright in due time; but GLEANINGS, which I ex- 
pected to receive right away, if not sooner, has not 
made its appearance yet. Now, I am real mad 
about it. Ihave been reading and re-reading GLEAN- 
INGS of the three years past, and want something 
new and fresh. Now, by way of spite I will just say, 
and that tguthfully, too, which I can prove to your 
satisfaction, that about two months ago I quit the 
weed, both smoking and chewing. Now, according 
to youc own bargain I am entitled to a smoker, and 
it ought to be a good large one too; for I have used 
the weed some 18 years, beginning when about 12 
years old. Now to the point: I have a Clark smo- 
ker, but it is somewhat “out of breath,’’ and a 
squeaker too; so just send it right along — a good 
large one that will hold half a day’s rations to work 
with bees in spring and fall. Tell me what the 
smoker is worth when you send it, and do not forget 
GLEANINGS. Amos LOCHBAUM. 
Chambersburg, Pa., July 10, 1883. 
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I have set before you life and death.—DEUuT. 30: 19. 


WE have to-day, July 30, 6031 subscribers; and this 
would warrant usin raising our price for advertis- 
ing to 30 cts. per line; instead of doing so, however, 
we shall continue at the same old price, 20 cts. per 
line. But advertisements can be inserted in the 
JUVENILE hereafter at the uniform price as above. 


I AM notified that a paragraph has appeared in one 
of the French bee-journals, reflecting on the charac- 
ter of our good friend Dadant; and the worst part of 
it is, they have tried to attach my name to it. I 
hope it is a mistake in translation, and not any will- 
ful attempt; for of one thing I am certain — I have 
never written any thing against the business charac- 
ter of the Dadants, either home or abroad. 


ALTHOUGH all hands in our factory are pretty 
busy, we can send most goods by return express or 
freight. We have clerks prepared to give especial 
attention to telegrams. In fact, we have sent more 
goods in answer to telegrams this season than in all 
previous seasons together. It is somewhat expen- 
sive, it is true; but there is some satisfaction in 
knowing that, by taking this extra expense, you can 
have what you want in 24 or 48 hours. 


SELLING BEES TO MORE NORTHERN FRIENDS AFTER 
~ THE BASSWOOD FLOW. 

Anout the middle of July, R. Stehle, of Marietta, 
O., sold us 40 lbs. of bees at 50 cts. per lb. He sold 
them thus low because the basswood yield was over 
in his locality. They reached us just in its height, 
and in two days after they were let out they gath- 
ered enough to pay for themselves, and a little more. 
Now, is here not an opening for an important 
branch of our industry? The bees went to work like 
new swarms, and worked thus for nearly ten days. 
at the expiration of which time we inight easily have 
sent them to some friend in Michigan, and have the 
same thing repeated until we reached the limit of 
the basswood region. What is to hinder, friends? 
and why not start the thing going? As they were 
shipped in the light cages, the express charge was 
not heavy, and I presume one or two hundred miles’ 
distance would be sufficient for each shipment. I 
will tell you more about it in our next issue. 


A BRISK trade in queens is going on this year. 
We are sending out from 30 to 40 daily, and the sup- 
ply just about equals the demand. Some write us, 
evidently thinking that we claim our queens to be 
extra. This is not so, friends. Our dollar queens 
are most of them purchased of good reliable men. 
But they have no particwar recommendation, unless 
it is that they are raised from freshly imported 
stock. I am sorry to say that we are out of imported 
queens, although we have an order in Italy now for 
over.100.. A shipment is expected daily. Wecan 





usually send black and hybrid queens by return 
mail; but as we do not raise these, there is no guar- 
antee on them whatever. Our select tested queens 
are all raised in our own apiary, or that of Neighbor 
H.; and we endeavor to have them all that we claim 
in our price list. I amsorry to say, that the demand 
is at present rather beyond the supply. With the 
exception of these and imported queens, we are pre- 
pared to fill all orders for bees or queens by return 
mail or express, with ut few exceptions. 


OUR COLD-BLAST SMOKER. 

YEARS ago I had a hobby of having a smoker 
that would work nicely while the door to take in 
fuel was all the time open and ready toreplenish. I 
finally abandoned it as something to be desired, 
but hardly to be secured. A few days ago I sawone 
of the girls in the apiary using one of our smokers 
in just that way. Her rotten wood was alittle long, 
and she was not strong enough to break it up readily, 
so she just pushed in long pieces, as many a good 
housewife has done on baking-day when the wood 
was too long. Butin this case it did not seem to 
work badly at all, for no smoke came out of the 
door while the smoker was being used. As the fuel 
burned down, the long chunks were simply pressed 
down a little, and it seemed to work quite handy. 
One or two have complained because the doors to 
our smokers did not fit very closely. Why, friends, 
they do not need to fit closely. If you keep the soot 
scraped out according to directions, your smoker 
would do very weil without any door at all. Keep 
the air-passages free, in any case. Perhaps I might 
tell you that we have, since July 26, 1882, up to the 
present date, sold a little over 10,000 of our smokers, 
and still they are going at the rate of nearly a hun- 
dred a day. 


OUR OWN MAKE OF FOUNDATION-MILLS. 

VERY much to my surprise, I was informed by 
our machinists that we had made and sold, since Jan. 
1, 1883, one hundred and forty-eight of our fdn.-mills. 
They have gone to all parts of the world; and al- 
though a few have complained because their rolis 
looked rough when they first received them, I think 
none have complained after giving a sheet of 
the fdn. to a hive of bees, and many are the kind 
words received in regard to them. Here is one 
from George Neighbour & Sons, London, Eng., who 
have recently had two of our mils: 


We like your foundation-mills very much. 
London, Eng., July 13, 1883 GEO. NEIGHBOUR & Sons, 


Now, you may think it a little singular when I tell 
you that the fdn. we have been making this season 
has not, until recently, been made on mills of our 
make. From the time the first mill was turned out 
until about the first of July, orders were so impera- 
tive that a mill could not be spared to go into our 
wax-room. Since we have got these new mills, how- 
ever, we find we can make six or eight Langstroth 
sheets to the pound without any great difficulty. It 
is owing somewhat to the shape of the cell, and per- 
haps more to the superior hardness of the metal 
used in our mills. We are now prepared to ship, by 
first train, any mill of either size. 


TWO QUEENS IN A HIVE. 

A FEW days ago our apiarist went to a chaff hive 
where he expected to find a select tested queen. To 
his surprise, she had somehow turned to a very in- 
different one. A few days afterward he called on 
her again, and found her fully up to the standard, 
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as on bis first inspection. This attracted his atten- 
tion, and investigation showed two entire colonies 
occupying one hive and one common entrance. One 
was in the upper story on one side, and the other 
was in the lower story on the other side. Very like- 
ly this state of affairs would not have worked after 
the basswood season had closed. 


A WORD TO THOSE WHO WRITE MATTER FOR GLEAN- 
INGS. 


DEAR FRIENDS, although I would not for any thing 
have you cease giving us facts from experience be- 
cause you have not the faculty for putting them in 
nice shape ready for print, I would suggest that you 
take a little more pains with matter intended for 
publication. It is true we can sift out what we con- 
sider to be valuable, and cross out the rest; but 
those who have tried this know that it is a very la- 
borious process ,and oftentimes unsatisfactory to 
either parties when done. Can you not, when com- 
municating facts, separate them from each other by 
“small-cap” headings, such as you see we use 
throughout our articles and Heads of Grain? Keep 
business and personal matters on a different sheet 
from that which you intend for print. Bear in mind 
that space is valuable, and we wantin nothing but 
that gives real value to our readers. Of course, we 
want pleasantry and good nature; for cheerfulness 
is as helpful as dollars and cents. But please bear 
in mind that we want to hear from as many as pos- 
sible, and therefure we can not permit any single 
individual to cover any great amount of space un- 
less he has something important to communicate. 
Let us have valuable hints, brief and tothe point, 
from a great number cach munth. Will not that be 
the best way? 





FRIEND FLANAGAN’S VISIT TO THE 
SOUTH. 





C. O. PERRINE’S FLOATING APIARY — REMNANTS OF 
IT. 





N Feb. 1, 1883, I started on atrip soutb. When 
G Ileft Belleville the thermometer was nearly at 
zero. When I reached friend McKenzie’s, 
near New Orleans, 3 days later, it was 80° in the 
shade; bees were flying, and gathering honey from 
an early variety of willow. I saw and gathered 
many varieties of roses, blooming in the open air, 
and white clover and the dewberry (a species or 
variety of blackberry) was in bloom also. I saw no 
bees on any thing but the willow, which in all the 
lower Mississippi is very abundant. There are three 
or four varieties of willow following each other in 
their order of blooming, making or prolonging the 
honey-yield some 6 or 8 weeks. The white clover, 
much to my surprise, was very abundant. I learn 
that, though it blooms as early as the first of Febru- 
ary, it seldom yields honey before May, and even 
then not with certainty. After the willow, maple, 
and white clover cease, there is but little honey 
gathered till in the fall; then the wild vines, among 
them the black-jack, the cow-itch, and others, al- 
ways yield well; and the goldenrod, where abundant, 
can be depended on for an abundant yield. I found 
that very little comb honey is raised, as there seems 
to be no demand for it, even at as low a price as ex- 
tracted honey brings; and besides, from some cause 
it is found to be very difficult to keep it in a market- 
able condition during the hot summer weather. 
In company with friend McKenzie, near Carrollton, 





I visited several apiaries, among them that of E. 
Stahl, of Kenner, who had as fine an apiary, consist- 
ing of nearly 200 colonies in L. hives, as one would 
care to see in point of strength of bees and arrange- 
ment of hives, ete. I found him eager and willing 
to adopt all modern improvements, and he intends 
to Italianize his stock, and thus improve his bees. 

I also visited a remnant of C. O. Perrine’s famous 
floating apiary. Itis situated some distance above 
the city of New Orleans, in the midst of a willow 
and cypress swamp; and from the report of the man 
in charge (friend Perrine is generally either in Cali- 
fornia or Chicago), I learn they get considerable 
quantities of extracted honey, both in the spring, 
from the willow, and in the fall, from the goldenrod 
and other fall flowers. If proximity to pasturage 
is an advantage, they certainly should do well there, 
as it extends from the very hives, for miles in all 
direction. This apiary contains about 175 colonies 
in L. hives, principally blacks and hybrids. 

FRIEND VIALLON’S APIARY AND BEE-HIVE FACTORY, 

From Perrine’s apiary we went to Bayou Goula, 
the home of friend Viallon, one of the most exten- 
sive, progressive, and enterprising apiarists of the 
South. We found the factory in full blast under the 
management of friends Olin, father and son, who, I 
understand, learned and graduated in bee-keeping 
under friend Root, of Medina, Ohio. We received 
a most cordial welcome, and every attention one 
could desire, and discused all points of progressive 
bee culture; and though friend V. does not entirely 
indorse the views of some of our leading apiarists in 
regard to Apis Americana, or the coming bee, he 
certainly raises and sends out bees and queens 
second to none. He has some 400 or 500 colonies in 
splendid condition, and a large number of nucleus 
hives, with fine tested queens. We shall not soon 
forget the pleasant and profitable hours we spent 
with friend V., who, by the way, has had a view of 
his apiary taken, which I ask you to give us an en- 
graving of in GLEANINGS; but let the engraver or 
artist do his utmost, he can not possibly make it so 
beautiful as the original, with the grand old live- 
oaks and magnolias, and beautifulevergreen shrubs, 
many kinds in full bloom, while we of the North are 
suffering from blizzards and zero weather. It was 
with feelings of regret that I turned my face north- 
ward. So busy were friend McK. and I, while I en- 
joyed the hospitality that is proverbial of the South, 
we did not look at a single colony of his bees, though 
he has quite a large apiary. On the morning of leav- 
ing, he and his worthy wife gathered a large num- 
ber of roses, and magnolias; and with shrubs, and 
leaves of the sago paim, and Japan plums, and the 
long gray moss of the Southern swamps, made me a 
large package, which I carefully brought home; and 
when unpacked were found to be as fresh and bright 
as when gathered; and surely they formed a con- 
trast to the snow and sleet that prevailed out of 
doors. 

In conclusion, T must say that it does one a great 
deal of good to go occasionally from home (especial- 
ly if be can combine pleasure and business), and see 
how the friends live in other parts of our great 
country; and I trust you, friend Root, will go to see 
some of our Southern friends another season, when 
the contrast in climatic conditions is the greatest 
and most enjoyable; and I assure you beforehand, 
on their behalf, that they will give you a cordial 
welcome, and bid you come again. 

Belleyille, Ill. E. T. FLANAGAN, 
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GLASS JARS 


SPECIALLY MANUFACTURED FOR EXTRACT- | 


ED HONEY. 
White flint, best quality and good shape 


to hold 1 1b., per gross (12 doz.) - - $4 00 
“ “ g me ios si 5 50 
Second quality; very pale green; extra } 
showy; : 1 Ib., per gross, - - - 3 50 | 
2 - - - 400 
Free on ship, in 100-gross lots. 
Perforated zine queen- excluder, per foot, in 
1000-ft. lots, - 4c 


THOS. EDEY & SON, 
itfd & Neots, England. 


M. G. KEENEY, - ‘QUERCUS GROVE, 
SWITZERLAND CO., INDIANA. 


Fifty full colonies of bees at 60 cts. per Ib., in nu- 
cleus boxes, during August, or 75 cents per Ib. in 
cages. A queen given with every hive taken up. 
Make money orders — at Patriot, Ind. 8 


The Bee- Keeper’ Ss 


HANDY BOOK. 


Will be sent to any address, to be paid for if the 
reader considers it worth the price charged for it. 

Send for our 22d Annual Circular and Price List of 
queens and 3 races of bees. 8d 


HENRY ALLEY, - WENHAM, - 


SSEZ C0., - 





SaceaSt EES NEE 


We are now prepared to send you by return mail 
the handsomest and best queens, bred from our best 














honey -gathering strains of Italians and Albinos. | 


Purity and safe arrival guaranteed. 


Tested queens, each ni 2 09 
Warranted queens, each .... 1 00 
Warranted queens, % doz h 50 
Warranted queens, 1 doz.... . 10 00 
Untested queens, each ip 90 
Untested queens, % doz sacs Oe 
Untested queens, 1 doz .. 9 0 


If you want queens for business, ‘send us an order. 
Weare breeding from an entirely new strain this 


season, which bids fair to outstrip any thing we | 


have ever had before for honey. 
Address wm. W. * RY & SON, 
Coleraine, Mass. 
THE OLDEST QUEEN- BREEDERS IN THE 


UNITED STATES. 8-9d 

OR SALE! 40 COLONIES: ITALIAN 
BEES, each with tested 

queen; 10 L. frames, with combs and brood and | 


some honey. 
Single colony, $6.00: 10 or more, $5.00 each. 
8d + A. FRADENBURG, PORT WASHINGTON, TUS. 00., 0. 


50 i 


Fine imported queens: $3.75 to $4. 50" each. 
queens, 80c. L. WRIGHT, Plainfield, Mich, 


oR SALE.—I will sell 5 eolontes of bees in Sim- 


Every comb straight: will average 4 lbs. of 
bees, 7 frames brood, and 20 Ibs. honey. 
Price, with $1.00 queen, $4.50; tested, $5.50. 


8d 


plicity hives for $45; four have selected Italian | 
queens, and one a tested Cyprian queen, bought of | 
All queens of this 


McKay Dougan, of Missouri. 
year’s raising, and all bought. 
or freight, as may be wished. 

Stfd WALTER J. _ HUSSEY, Mt. Pleasant, Jeff. Co., 0. 


Will ship by express 


Ont EZAIWD, 


a number of es A I 4 sya Price | 
Ttfd 


WASHINGTON, Wash: oa ‘Penn. 


Delivered in August or September. | 


SPLENDID COLONIES OF BEES FOR SALE. | 


Dollar | 





Italian & Holy-Land Queens 


THE HANDSOMEST QUEENS 

FOR BUSINESS THE WORLD 
PRODUCES. 

Business, beauty, and wintering 

qualities combined. 
EVERY QUEEN WARRANTED PERFECT. 
SIX QUEENS FOR $5.00. 

Send me your address on a maar 

and get circular. 
FP. H. SCATTERGOOD, 


No. Georgetown, Col, os oO. 





ITALIAN BEES 


BRED FOR BUSINESS. 
Warranted queens, each, $1.00; ge half doz., $5.50; 
per doz., $10.00. Safe arrival an erfect t satistac- 
tion guaranteed. Send for pe Baan og Address 


J.FP.§MooR Ez, 


MORG AN, PEN DLETON CO., 


stfd 
KY. 


Italian Queens © Bees, 


1 Untested queen ; 90 
6 Untested queens (one order), 5.00 

Queens are bred from a very tee wane and pro- 
lific Imported queen. Safe arrival by mail guaran- 
| teed. Also Nuclei and full colonies. Send for cir- 
cular. 


ALSO 
RES| DENCE, NURSERY, FRUIT FARM, AND BEE 
BUSINESS FOR SALE 


Situated on corner of Maumee and Charles streets, 
;} at the western limit of the city, and contains 7% 
|; acres of land, nearly all occupied with fruit-trees, 
| vines, plants, etc. Also 15,000 to 20,000 A pple, Peach, 
Pears, Plum and Evergreen and other ornamental 
trees in nursery, together with Grapevines, Rasp- 
berry, Blackberry, and Strawberry plants, etc. 
Residence nearly new, two-story frame house 
| over brick basement and cellar. The situation is 
| all that could be desired for a suburban residence, 
| within easy walking distance of the city, graded 
and high schools, and churches, and within 80 rods 
of Adrian College, thus affording church and educa- 
tional privileges rarely to be met with, and a popula- 
| tion of 12,000, affords a fine market for fruit, vegeta- 
bles, ete. Title perfect. 

Also 50 to 100 colonies of Bees and fixtures for 
sale. The location is a fine one fur the Nursery or 
Bee business. The place will be sold alone, or with 

| the Nursery Stock and Bees, as desired. Address 


| the undersigned for prices and particulars. 
D.C. EDMISTON, ka 
ADRIAN, » LENAWEE co. = MECH. 


LAND FOR SALE, 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 
Atwo-hundred acre farm for $1000. A tract of 
| land with good water and plenty of timber, in a good 
neighborhood, with good schools; said land, con- 
taining nearly 200 acres, can be had for $1000 (one 
thousand dollars); the trade must be closed out be- 
fore Sept. 1, or no sale. Terms, one-third down; re- 
mainder in six and twelve months. 
Address CHAS. KINGSLEY, 
CRRESSY he GREENE CoO., 


| 8d 
| 


TENN. 


A BARGAIN! 


| 20 Colonies of Bees for sale, for only this month, 
in Nellis chaff hives, at $6.00 each. They are on 8 
frames of wired-foundation comb. Reason for sell- 
ing, have too many in one locality. 
8d F. A. SALISBURY, Geddes, Onon. Co., N. Y. 


| 
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Ava. 





FOR SALE! 


A steam-mill, good sound boiler, upright engine, 
6x16 return crank, slide valve, in good working or- 
der; overhauled last winter; one of Chandler & 
Taylor's side-cutting mulley saws, capacity about 
2000 ft. of hard wood; slat saw; large turning-lathe, 
counter-shaft, etc.; cap auger, boring machine, new; 
rip-saw table, with cut-off table running on slides: 3 
saws; one of J. T. Noy’s 30-inch burr-stones for 
grinding feed, in good order; a complete cider-mill 
with elevator, hopper-bottom, tin; Boomer & Bo- 
schert patent hand-press; 20 Ibs. capacity, and two 
4-screw hand-presses; vats; hoisting apparatus, etc. ; 
Shafting and pulleys and belts all in place, and all in 
running order. 

This property is 5% miles from Romeo, in one of 
the nicest neighborhoods and localities in the State. 
A church %{ mile, and new schoolhouse % mile dis- 
tant. It is asplendid location for an apiary, as the 
nearest to amount to any thing is two miles. There 
is plenty of basswood, which a man can buy cheap, 
and manufacture sections, hives, ete. The fall and 
winter would be fully occupied in making cider, 
grinding, and sawing. It isagreat stock section, 
and a great amount of feedis ground. The log-cut 
this year was about 100,000 ft. The fruit¢ladder busi- 
ness is a good one also. 

There is a growing demand in all this section of 
country for implements for the apiarv, which is not 
satisfactorily filled near at home. The right man 
with this property can not fail to make a nice thing 
out of it. We could make thousands of sections 
from custom, sawing slats. 
ladder-rounds from ash slabs, at a trifling expense. 





I manufacture all my | 


I want to sell, because | have other business and | 


property too far from this to attend to both. I will 


selithe machinery and fixtures for $1700, and give | 


the use of building, and as much land as may be 


| 
| 
| 
| 


needed for log-yard for the ashes and sawdust. Will | 


take $1000 in sawing at $300 per 1000 ft., and the re- 
mainder down, or give some time to suit purchaser. 
The Ex-President, Hon. Geo. W. Phillips, of our 
State Agricultural Society, lives within % mile of 
this property, and | would refer to him as to the cor- 
rectness of these statements. 

There is a small house near that can be rented, or 
ean be bought with 15 acres of nice land, with small 
orchard on, and a suitable place for apiary. 


F. JAY GROAT, 


ST. CLAIR CO., 
s8tfd 


CHOICE WARRANTED 


SMITH, 


MICH. 


ITALIAN QUEENS AT $1.00 EACH. | 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
CHAS. D. DUVALL, - SPENCERVILLE, - MONT. C0., MD. 


Ss 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON 


Rogersville, Genesee Co., Mich., 


Makes a specia’ty of rearing fine Italian Queens. 
All queens bred from imported queens, and from 
the purest and best home-bred queens, and the cells 
built in full colonies. No black bees in the vicinity. 
Customers can have either light or dark queens. 
Orders filled promptly. Single queen, $1.00: six 
queens for $5.00; twelve or more, 75c each. Tested 
queens, $1.50 each. Safe arrival guaranteed. Make 
money orders payable at Flint, Mich. 


EGS 
8-9d 


FOR HONEY, ALL SIZE 
T. LEWIS & CO., TOLEDO, O. 


> 
ae 


ANTED.—Extracted clover and linden hon- 
ey; must be pure, and of Goop quality, and 
from apiaries where there is no foul brood. Will pay 
10c per lb., delivered at our depot. Don’t ship until 
vou have sent for particulars. 
8d F. V. SARGENT, Hubbardston, Wor. Co., Mass. 


CANADA ONLY. 
Summer Rape Seed For Sale by 
B. SMITH, Box 102, New Hamburg, Ontario, Canada. Stfd 








SHIPPING-CANS 
For HONEY. 





* Tron-Jacket® Honey-Cans. 


I presume the friends are aware that ordinary tin 
cans: are not very safe for shipping full of honey, 


unless boxed or crated. The cans above are ready 


to be shipped anywhere. 


PRICES. 
1 Gallon, - ay ae ae aE - $0.25 each. 
2 - a o ae ms 2 * .B8 La 
3 iy = *} m4 4 da * te ma AT “ 
5 * * * ‘ oa “ pe e 68 “ee 
10 son ° = » i ae ee 


By figuring 11 ibs. of honey to the gallon, you_can 
easily see how many pounds each can holds. They 
are made from tin plates. A sheet-iron casing, with 
wood bottom, protects them from bruising. The iron 
jacket is stronger than wood, and far more service- 
able. They neither shrink nor swell, and do not 
split nor fall apart. Every can is tested by steam 
and guaranteed to be tight. 


A. |. ROOT, Medina, O. 


Recent Additions to the 
COUNTER STORE. 


FIVE-CENT COUNTER. 
Postage. | (Pr. of 10, of 100 
| GLASS HONEY PAIL, %4 pint.............. | 45] 4 00 
| TOY GOBLET, several different designs, 
just as pretty as can be.............. | 45} 4 00 
5 | CHILD'S CLOTHES-BRUSEH, just as ‘‘cute”’ 
Sys ere eres er ae Pan | 45] 4 00 


FIFTEEN-CENT COUNTER. 


15 | HONEY OR MOLASSES GATE, made to screw 
into a barrel, % inch bore | 1 40 | 18 50 
This, although rather small for honey, is very useful for a 
great many purposes. 


Thirty-Five Cent Counter. 
9 | POCEET-WRENCE, 514 inches long | 3 00 | 25 00 


Nickel-plated. Will open so as to take a nut 14% inches 
square. A very useful and pretty tool. 
INE-STAND, heavy glass. Ink can’t be 
SOURS Ss uicgo soa Ak ankee Romeaas | 3 25 | 31 00 


One-Doilar Counter. 
20 | HACE-SAW, for sawing metals, etc.... | 8 50 | 80 00 


One dozen blades included with each; extra blades, 5c each, 
45e for 10; or $4.00 per 100. 
64 | BOOK-SHELF or HONEY-STAND. For de- | 
scription, see July JUV., page 417..... | 8 50 | 80 00 
‘This was primarily designed for a book-shelf, but makes a 
nice case for displaying honey, as it can be hung up on a stout 
hook or screw put in the wall. 


FOR $4.00. 

BEE-EEEPERS’ WHEELBARROW. Made all of metal, ex- 
cept the box, which is plain, end can be rep! 
any one who can use a hammer and a saw. 
ther description see July GLEANINGS, 1883. 
$4.00; 2 for $7.75, 3 for $11.00, or 5 for $17.50. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 


aced by 
For fur- 
Price, 
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BOOKS for BEE-KEEPERS and OTHERS. 


Any of these books on which postage is not given, 
will be forwarded by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 

rice. 
7 In buying books, as every thing else, we are liable 
to disappointment, if we make a purchase without 
seeing the article. Admitting that the beokseller 
could read all the books he offers, as he has them for 
sale, it were aneey to be expected he would be the 
one to mention all the faults, as well as good things 
about a book. I very much desire that those who fa- 
vor me with their patronage, shall not be disappoint- 
ed, and therefore, lam going to try to prevent it by 
mentioning all the faults so far as I can, that the 
purchaser may know what he is getting. In the fol- 
lowing a books that I approve, lL have marked with 
a*; those I especially approve,**; those that are not up 
to times, t; books that contain but little matter for 
the price, ree ee and much space between the 
lines, +; fore 


BOOKS ESPECIALLY FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

As many of the bee-books are sent with other goods by freight 
or express, incurring no postage, we give prices separately. 
You will notice, that you can judge of the size of the books very 
well, by amount required for postage on each, , 

I rw a [Price without postage. 
12} A BC of Bee Culture** Paper 88 
15| A BCof Bee Culture** Cloth 

6 | Cook’s New Manual** Paper 

10 | Cook’s New Manual** Cloth 

10 | Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping** 

5 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* Revised, Paper 

6 | Bee-Keeper’s Text Book* ” Cloth 

10 Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee**t 

2 | Dzierzon Theory ** 

Extracted Honey, Dadant*.. 

| Honey as Food and Medicine 

“Blessed Bees’’+ A fascinating book, but it is 
fiction and not facts. Putnam’s Sons.. . 
Fuller’s Grape Culturist** 
The Apiary, or Bren Bee Hives, and Bee Cul- 
ture, by Geo. Neighbour & Sons, England*s 
British Bee-Keeper’s Guide Book, by Thos. 
Wm. Cowan, Esq., England *§ 





MISCELLANEOUS HAND BOOKS. 
3] An Ee Farm, Stoddard** 
a 


| Barn Plans and Out-Buildings* 
| Book on Birds, Holden*................... : 
5 | Dietionary, 25,000 words and phrases 
| Draining for Profit and Heaith, Warring... 
| Forest Tree Culturist, Fuller* 
10 | Gardening for Profit** 
| Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany... 
5 | How to Make Candy** 
| How to Paint, Gardner 
| Hints for Painters, Paper-Hangers, &e*.. 
| Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and Or- 
chard Stewart*..... Seach bs cnde wae ea 68S 
2 | Onion Culture* 
10 | On the Road to Riches** 
| Play and Profit in my Garden* 
2 | Potatoe Culture, (Prize Essay)* 
2| Purdy’s Small Fruit Instructor*.. 
| Silk and the Silk Worm 
| Small Fruit Culturist, Fuller* 
| Strawberry Culturist, Fuller* 
| Sugar Canes and their Products. 
of sugar included*. 
| Ten Acres Enou — 
2| Treatise on the Horse and his Diseases. . 
| What I know of Farming, Horace Greely. 
| Wood Engraving, Fuller* 
3| Wood’s Common Objects of the Micro- 
scope** 


8 | Bible, good print, seit bound 
| Ester Ried** 
5 | Harmony of the Gospels 
10 | Life of Garfield, from Canal Boy to Presi- 
dent, Alger** i 
10 | Moody’s "Best Thoughts and Discourses**. 
2 | Moody = Sankey’s Gospel Hymns, words 
only, No. 1V., paper 
3 | Same, board 
5 | Same, words and music, board.. 
4| Same, No’s J, II, and II, words only, board 
8 | Same, words and music, a per 
)| Same, words and music, board 
5 | Same, Nos. I., II., IfI., and IV. combined, 
words only, bo 
12 | Same, words and music, board,....... 


e 





3| New Testament in pretty flexible covers.. 05 
15 | Story of the Bible** 75 
A large book of 700 pases, and 274 illustrations. Will be read 
by almost every chile 
4| The Christian's Secret of a Happy Life **. 
10 | “The Life of Trust’’ by Geo. Muller** 
10 | Walks and Words of Jesus** 
This book contains, in very large type, all the words epehen 
by Jesus, as nearly in their proper orders as we can get them 
BOOKS THAT I HAVE NEVER EXAMINED, BUT THAT 
ARE IN GOOD REPUTE. 
American Bird Fancier 
American Fruit Culturist, Thomas 
A Simple Flower Garden, Barnard 
American Weeds and Useful] Plants 
Burn’s Architectural Drawirg Book 
Burr’s Vegetables of America 
Broom Corn and Brooms.... 
Bommer’s Method of Making 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier 
Canary Birds 
Cements and Glue. 
Cooked and Cooking Food for Domestic 
Animals, 
Copley’s Plain and Ornamental Alphabets 
Dana’s Muck Manual 
ee 2 Rd, Variations of Animals and Plants.. 
Fruits os Fruit Trees of America, Downing. . 
Farming by Inches, Barnard 
Flax Culture = en Prize Essays Practical. . 
Growers 
Fur, Fin, and Feather 
Farming For Boys 
Gardening For 
Gregory On Cabb 
Gregory On Squashes 
Gregory On Onions 
Guenon On Milch Cows 
Hedges and Evergreens, Warder 
Hop Culture 
Harris on The Pig 
How to Get a Farm and When to Find One.... 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation. ..Plain, $4 00. 
With Colored Plates 
Jennings’ Horse Training Made Easy 
Klipparts Sf bg ee a eee asin b:iiet 
Leavitt’s Facts About Peat.. 
Mrs. Cornelius’s Young Hu usekeeper’s Friend. 
Money In The Garden, Q 
Manual of Botany and Lessons, Gray 
My Ter Rod Farm, Barnard 
My Vinevard at Lakeview 
Practical Butter Book, Willard 
Pear Culture, Fields 
Peach Culture. Fulton’s 
Pear Culture For Prout, yaiuu 
Parsons On The Rose 
Practical Poultry Keeper, Wright 
Strawberry Garden. Barnard. A Story 
Shooting on The Wing............... Siw euwawens 
Taxidermist’s Manual 
The Carpenter’s Steel Square and its Uses,.... 
Hodgson.... Abridged 
What to Do and How to Do It, in case of.... 
accident, &¢c 
Youman’s Household Science 
Youatt on Sheep 
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You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGS or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind ofa Binder. Who has not 
said—** Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is no where to be found.” 
Put each No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and you can sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt letterec, free by mail for 50, 60, and 

according to quality. Table of Bate of Binders for 
any Periodical, mailed on lication. Send in 
your orders. ye . Medina. Ohio. 

The Cansdian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
— the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chan 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. AUG. 


ONE - PIECE SECTIONS .%3 $5.00 





and all goods correspondingly low. We make a specialty, of all styles, of the SEMPLICITY 

HIVE, including the ** Mi. & F.®? Chaff Hive, with movable upper story, which is growing rapidly 

in favor, as offering superior advantages for wintering and handling bees ul seasons. We have EM- 

.. —_ hive by making one or both sides MOVABLE at an additional cust of 15c per side. 
e manufacture 


DUNTHAM FOUNDATION, 


AND ARE AGENTS FOR 
FLAT - BOTTOMED MAEE. 
Will pay highest price offered in GLEANINGS from month to month for beeswax, delivered at depot here. 
DEALERS IN ALL KINDS OF APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 
Send for Tustrated Price List for 1883 FREE. 


W. T. FALCONER, 3 mermiam&¥uicone. JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


EE -KEEPERS, ATTENTION! 
SIMPLICITY and CHAFF HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS, ETC., ETC 


I guarantee satisfaction every time, or money refunded. QUEENS A SPECIALTY. Send for Circular 
and price list. 3tfid HOWARD NICHOLAS, Etters, York Co., Pa. 


>i : BAVARIAN  APTARY#< 


During a recent tour through Carniola, Austria, I made special arrangements whereby I now receive 
regular shipments of 


CHOICE CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


Carniolan bees are large, strong, and, to my eye, not devoid of beauty, being light gray in color. They 
are the most peaceable bees I have ever handied; and even. beginners in bee culture will find no difficulty 
in manipulating them without smoke, and without protection to the face or hands. The queens of this 
race show marked prolificness, and only choice specimens will be sent out. I have also special contracts 
whereby I am supplied with 


EBS TRA FINE TTALIANS, 


Reared in those Alpine regions where I have found the bees to be the most vigorous oan prolific. The 
workers of these queens are as finely marked as any Italians in existence. 





One queen in June or July, i ceeeee teams enc en 2 eee After Aug. Ist gd hac ae een whe ieee $4 00 
Five queens in ee eer ig og oe aa hate Bently SR a ae cei eeueie 3 60 each. 
Ten g BP SO ee ee veh tueee gil 3 60each. “ RRO Se seeee esses 3 80 CACh. 
Freight prepaid to New York City. Queens that fail to reach the purchaser aliv e , will be replaced. 
7-8d FRANK BENTON, No. 4 Georgen St., Munich, Germany. 





wre west ror OY PRIAN 2 TTALIAN QUEENS. 


Tested Cyprian queens from imported mother rio s importation), in April, $5.00; -, May, $4.00; in 
June and after, $3.00. Warranted Cyprian queens, in May, $2.10; in June and after, $1.50. Italian queens 
from imported mother (Root’s importation), after 15th May, $1.00. Lbave had experience in breeding 
—— and guarantee satisfaction. Order now, and pay when you want queens. 

Address" as McKAY DOU GAN, Mi. D., Seneca, New ton Cory Mo. 


We furnish EVERY TRING needed in ‘the Apiary, of practic al 
we Construction, and at the lowest price. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send your address on a postal card, and we will send you free 
our Large Lilustrated Catalogue. Address 


38d (Established 1864.) E. KRETCHMER, COBURG, IOWA. 


UNPARALLELED nt BEE ERE EE 2 ace atee 


ple copy of BEE- REEPER’ i} EXCHANGE, and our erie list of Apiarian 
ae for 1883 should send their addre on plainly written on a postal card, at once to 
tfd (Successors to Theo. Howek. ) COLGROVE & U LLERY, Canajoharie, Ne Y. 














ES TA B L IS Hu BE D 1855. 


HEADQUARTERS 

We have cunstantly on hand a large stock 
of Domestic and Imported beeswax in original 
shape, which we offer to manufacturers of 
Comb Foundation at lowest prices. Write to 
us for prices. Address 

R. EC ‘KER MANN & WILL, 
Beeswax Bleachers & Refiners, ar SYBACUSE, N. Y. 


] 





























